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Editorial 


How do we do theology? The question of method in the 
task of theology has been at the forefront of recent Roman 
Catholic thinking, especially under the influence of the Jesuite 
theologian Bernard Lonergan {Method in Theology, London, 
1971). There can be little doubt that similar reflection is needed 
in Orthodox circles today to produce a hermeneutic—or, more 
exactly, a variety of hermeneutic approaches—that can be ap¬ 
plied to fields as diverse as scripture, canon law and liturgies, 
as well as to the general area of Church dogmatics. 

Constantine Andronikof, Professor of Liturgical Theology 
at St Sergius Institute, Paris, is one of the very few Orthodox 
theologians who have both studied and taught “method in 
theology.” His article that opens this issue of the Quarterly, 
entitled “Theology in Question,” was delivered as the annual 
St Sergius academic discourse in February, 1985. He evokes 
both the similarities and the differences between the method of 
the theologian and that of the philosopher or scientist. Ex¬ 
pressing itself according to the norms of discourse accepted by 
philosophy and science, theology nevertheless begins with rad¬ 
ically different “axiomatics.” The theologian is constantly faced 
with a situation in which the object of his investigation tran¬ 
scends discursive knowledge, and as such it can only be grasped 
or apprehended in love and with an attitude of repentance. 
Ultimately, the author shows, theological discourse finds itself 
suspended between the poles of an antinomy: it is both 
necessary and inherently impossible, because its very Subject 
is the Inaccessible One who remains Mystery. Theology, there¬ 
fore, can only succeed by transcending its own limits; and it 
can do so only through the use of symbol that comes to ex¬ 
pression in the life of the Church as sacramental grace. 
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This difficult but illuminating study marks an important 
contribution in an area of investigation that is basic to the 
work of any Orthodox theologian. We would hope that its in¬ 
clusion here might stimulate others to carry on similar study in 
their own fields, and thereby contribute to an area of investiga¬ 
tion that, although long neglected, is of major importance to 
the Church’s thought and its proclamation. 

The second article in this issue concerns the problem of 
“renewal” within the Church, Fr Joseph Allen discusses this 
much used—and much abused—concept from a deeply pastoral 
perspective and offers suggestions for authentic renewal within 
Orthodox parish life, grounded in the redemptive work of 
Christ and in the Gospel of our salvation. 

In the final major article, Fr Stephen Bigham turns to the 
image of death as it comes to expression in Orthodox icono¬ 
graphy. By drawing out the uniqueness of the sacred image 
within Eastern tradition, he underscores the message of the 
icon as victory over sin and corruption. This is a profoundly 
paschal message that needs to be heard again and again in our 
society, where the dread of death creates its own absurd images, 
from Madison Avenue to Forest Lawn. It is a theme that invites 
serious meditation as we continue our journey through the 
“lenten spring.” 
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leaders and recent emigres. This remarkable blend of scholarly 
research and personal reflection provides the reader with an 
“insider’s view” of contemporary Russian church history and 
religious life. 

The author presents a carefully nuanced picture of the dilemmas 
of both church leaders and dissenters, the casualties of persecution 
and signs of vitality. The book is destined to become a standard 
reference work complementing, extending, and updating other 
classical works. 

P. Mojzes, CHOICE 

The author^s numerous interviews with people ... and his own 
intuitive grasp of the way the Orthodox conduct their affairs make 
him an excellent interpreter of the available data. 
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This difficult but illuminating study marks an important 
contribution in an area of investigation that is basic to the 
work of any Orthodox theologian. We would hope that its in¬ 
clusion here might stimulate others to carry on similar study in 
their own fields, and thereby contribute to an area of investiga¬ 
tion that, although long neglected, is of major importance to 
the Church’s thought and its proclamation. 

The second article in this issue concerns the problem of 
“renewal” within the Church, Fr Joseph Allen discusses this 
much used—and much abused—concept from a deeply pastoral 
perspective and offers suggestions for authentic renewal within 
Orthodox parish life, grounded in the redemptive work of 
Christ and in the Gospel of our salvation. 

In the final major article, Fr Stephen Bigham turns to the 
image of death as it comes to expression in Orthodox icono¬ 
graphy. By drawing out the uniqueness of the sacred image 
within Eastern tradition, he underscores the message of the 
icon as victory over sin and corruption. This is a profoundly 
paschal message that needs to be heard again and again in our 
society, where the dread of death creates its own absurd images, 
from Madison Avenue to Forest Lawn. It is a theme that invites 
serious meditation as we continue our journey through the 
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Theolcxjy in Question 


Constantine Andronikof 


Among the “renewals” (liturgical, catechetical, charismatic) 
so common to our age, that of theology is not the least sig¬ 
nificant (leaving aside the main event of the century, the re¬ 
newal of martyrdom in the East, which is of momentous 
importance to the Church). 

To reflect here upon this theological resurgence is there¬ 
fore quite appropriate. To our mind, however, a more generic 
question seems to precede all others, namely “what theology 
are we speaking of?” or still more generally, “what is theology?” 

Clearly, the question is not new: it dates back explicitly 
to the Apologists and to Justin Martyr. From the outset, 
Christian thought preferred to dissociate itself from philosophy. 
St Paul already warned us; “Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit” (Col 2:8). Nonetheless, 
far from condemning knowledge, he insisted on numerous oc¬ 
casions on its necessity. More specifically, he prayed God that 
his disciples “might be filled with the knowledge of His will 
in all wisdom and spiritual understanding, ao(|)(a Kal ouv^aei” 
(Col 1:9). Having “put on the new man, which is renewed 
in knowledge” (3:10), his disciples should obtain “aU riches 
of the full assurance of understanding (auvdaecoq) and ac¬ 
knowledge (slq ^uiyvcooiv) the mystery of God” (2:2). To 
the new man, a new thought. 

It is not necessary to state here that theology is a type of 
knowledge and wisdom except to say, a contrario, that all 
metaphysical knowledge and wisdom are based more or less 
on a theology. Our intention is simply to reflect on its pro- 
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cedures or, more precisely, on its methodology as compared 
to its content. 

Let us assert from the outset that the content of theology 
consists of doctrine or of “teaching” (and not just of any 
reflection) which theology tries to understand, clarify, unfold 
and expound. Let us also say that doctrine is neither deduced 
from theology nor intuited, but that it is a given {une donnee), 
the fruit of revelation, and that it therefore represents both 
the source of intellectual speculation and its criterion. St Paul, 
in turn, also gives us the touchstone of doctrine; it is faith 
expressed through godliness. It is on this basis that he justifies 
his preaching and apostolate: “Paul, a servant of God, and 
an apostle of Jesus Christ according to the faith (Kaxdc Tctaxiv) 
of God’s elect, and the acknowledging of the truth which is 
according to godliness, Kax’ euodpeiocv” (Tit 1:1). By con¬ 
trast, “If any man teaches otherwise (exspobi&aaKaXEt) and 
consents not to wholesome words, even to the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine (bibauKaXta) which is 
according to godliness, he is proud, knowing nothing, but 
doting about questions and conflicts of words, Xcyopocxicxq” 
(I Tim 6:4). 

These are the parameters set by the Apostle to present 
doctrine, that is, theology. This is also where the difficulties 
come in. It is important to succinctly restate these with respect 
to both the form and the method as well as to the content 
of theology. 

If one invokes the concept of reality (without as of yet 
speaking of truth, except in terms of the logically “true” or 
“false”), a theory, to be satisfactory, should “adhere” to reality, 
in addition to having inner coherence. It should take into ac¬ 
count all of the reality covered by its investigation. If one or 
more elements of the field observed do not conform to reality, 
the theory is invalid and will be accepted or rejected accordingly. 

In short, to say that a theory is satisfactory or “true” in 
itself makes no sense: reference must be made to someone who 
is satisfied or to something which is “real” or “true,” irrespective 
of the theory. One caimot even conceive a theory without 
making reference to external means or principles. As Einstein 
remarked in all simplicity: “It is impossible to build a house 
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or a bridge without a scaffolding, which is certainly not part 
of the structure” (Letter to Maurice Solyine, 1956). We may 
add that the pl^ns for both the structure and the framework 
need to be made beforehand. 

Furthermore, even when no component ever contradicts an 
element of the field under investigation, the deductions and 
conclusions which a theory arrives at are hypothetical. Indeed, 
to assure that they are “true” there is but the “satisfaction” 
guaranteed to the observer or the thinker by the system’s inner 
logic or by the possibility to repeat the same experiment with 
the initial data, which are frequently hypothetical and are not 
always or necessarily visible (as, for example, the “particles” 
of quantum mechanics). Finally, the heuristic value of a theory 
will have to be indicated, in turn, by an “experimental” verifica¬ 
tion of the same order; if not, such a value would remain 
unstated even though it might have satisfied the inventor. For 
all that, it would have to undergo the test of falsifiability (Karl 
Popper), the modus tollens (mood that denies) of classical 
logic. As Popper concludes: “As long as they are not falsified, 
scientific theories always remain nothing more than assumptions 
or conjectures.”^ 

And thus the principle of reality must be applied sooner 
or later, unless one wishes to remain in the realm of non- 
objectified satisfaction. And if one decides to disregard reality 
only to follow the various criteria of formal logic (the principle 
of non-contradiction, of the excluded middle, and so on) as 
is done in mathematics, one falls into the abyss of Godel’s 
theorem, according to which the consistency of a formal system 
of arithmetic cannot be proved by means that can be formalized 
within that system. Consequently, a new and “stronger” system 
must be added which, analogously, is not decidable from 
within, and so forth. This is the danger well known to scientific 
or non-deterministic philosophers (but are they not a threatened 
species?)—the danger of a “bad infinite” in which any deductive 
theory may drown, and one that is of concern even to functional 
logicians. Indeed, as one of them states: “While trying to ex- 

Wnended Quest (Glasgow, 1982), p. 79. Cf. The Logic of Scientific 
Discovery (London, 1980), esp. ch. Ill, 18, pp. 75-77 and ch. IV, 20-24, 
pp. 81-92. 
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plain the meaning of one expression, one must necessarily use 
other expressions. To clarify their meaning one must, in turn, 
have recourse to new ones, and so on, without creating a vicious 
circle. Here we have the beginning of a process that has no 
sense of an ending and may be characterized as a regressus ad 
infinitum, recourse to the infinite.® 

From the formal point of view, mutatis mutandis, the same 
holds true for theology, except that the latter will specifically 
take a well-founded infinitum as an axiom constituting its solid 
foundation, its terminus a quo (the limit from which) without 
further regression. Nonetheless, theology must also satisfy cer¬ 
tain conditions. First, in its various parts as well as in the overall 
structure, it must be expressed according to the norms of dis¬ 
course. The investigation must be coherent from thesis to con¬ 
clusion. From this perspective, the method of theology is not 
different from that of philosophy or that of science. Undoubtedly, 
it will have a certain specificity which is caused by its very 
subject, as we shall see in a moment. It may be added, in¬ 
cidentally, that none of the traits found in theology as compared 
to philosophy irremediably opposes the one to the other. If 
their axiomatics are radically different, one may say that both 
cover the same field of an ambiguous reality which derives from 
intuition in the case of philosophy and from faith in the case of 
theology. If, for the one, there is fides quaerens intellectum 
(faith seeking understanding), for the other it is intellectus 
probans fidem (the mind examining faith). ‘The philosopher 
follows the road in one direction, and the theologian in the 
other.”® To the extent theology renounces the apophatic ap¬ 
proach by means of which the Incomprehensible is embraced 
incomprehensibly [attingitur inattingibile inattingibiliter, Nicholas 
of Cusa, de docta ignorantia] in so far as this is generally pos¬ 
sible, and views itself as cataphatic or positive in the expression 
of its knowledge, it cannot forego to make statements, assertions 
and judgments that represent the verbal constructs of all 
objective knowledge. 

Here we find again the habitual structure of this type of 

^Alfred Tarski, Introduction A la logique (Paris, 1971), p. 109. 

^A. van der Mensbrugghe, From Dyad to Triad (London, 1935), p. 50. 
Cf. quotation by Hodgson, Essays on Christian Philosophy, ibid., p. 51; 
cf. esp. the reflections of Erich Frank, Philosophical Understanding and 
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reasoning. Let us briefly recall what it is, using the convenient 
scheme of Simon Frank, The object of knowledge can be 
either defined (that is, partly known) or indeterminate. In the 
first case, the judgment will be of a systematic type: A = B; 
which of course does not mean that A is identical to B since 
the content of A is A, and not B. If not, the statement would 
be a tautology; B would not exist, and thought would not 
have advanced one bit.^ In the second case we find a thetic 
or existential statement, without subject or object: “it rains, it 
it nice” (even without a verb, in the form of a verbal adjective 
as in Russian, skoutchno, veselo...). Nonetheless, in both 
cases we afiirm an existent and therefore a content: there is 
A, there is B; A and B are and are something. On the basis of 
such judgments we engage in developments (inclusion, con¬ 
junction, deduction, congruence, consistency, and so on) by 
eventually using the figures and tropes of discourse (ellipsis; 
metaphor; synecdoche, or use of part for the whole; catachresis, 
which is metaphor used in a non-creative, that is, purely 
utilitarian sense; etc.). 

Nonetheless, let us note with S. Frank that from these very 
judgments it follows that “every objective knowledge presup¬ 
poses that the mind’s eye is turned toward X, the unknown, 
where it will seek to discover the content of A, in the sense that 
A depends upon the unknown object... X is A” (in a less 
categorical fashion, we would prefer to say that something of A 
is in X or that there is an analogy or a connection between 
them, without excluding an organic link). And thus, Frank 
continues, “All objective knowledge, understood in the totality 
of its meaning, signifies that the unknown, that which our 
knowledge has “in mind,” is partially known as the content 
of A and that by the same token it remains a factor of our 
knowledge as the unknown, the aim of our investigation, within 
the limits of which the known is integrated.” He concludes that 
“every statement of the type A=B is logically preceded by 
the question ‘what is AT And according to the primordial 
statement X = A (or as we would say, ‘A is related to X’) 

Religious Truth (Oxford U Press, 1968), and of Thoinas F. Torrance relative 
to science. Theological Science (Oxford U Press, 1978). 

^See the famous analysis of Fr Paul Florensky, La Colonne et le 
Fondement de la Viriti (Lausanne, 1975); 2nd Letter, “le doute,” pp. 24-37. 
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the question ‘what is X?’ (or what can be seen in the content 
of X?) is to be asked beforehand.” “For the mind’s eye to 
look to the unknown is the condition of all knowledge.”® As 
a French philosopher wrote one hundred years before S. Frank, 
“Either one seeks what one knows or one doesn’t know what 
one seeks. Before any reflection one needs an indistinct, in¬ 
tuitive idea which is the occasion of the reflection and its 
subject: a point from which to start, on which to lean.”® How 
could a theologian not evoke Pascal’s famous statement: “You 
would not seek me, had you not already found me.”^ 

It is clear that this unknown-known which the theologian 
has “in mind” is precisely this “Inaccessible” in so far as it is 
revealed. The preliminary condition for his knowledge is 
thereby fulfilled; he has the axiomatic necessary to his dis¬ 
course. From then on he can establish logical correlations 
through a series of inclusions, deductions, and so on, between 
his A, B, C and any dogmatic fact and a given aspect of X, 
which nonetheless remains essentially hidden (absconditus). 
Let us not forget, however, that “from an analysis of the 
closed concept A it is absolutely impossible to deduce its rela¬ 
tionship to B. Even if one considers A and B together, as they 
are, namely as contents or distinct concepts, one cannot deduce 
their necessary correlation from this. A and B are but A and B.”* 
How then can they be correlated? 

We know that philosophy and science succeed in doing 
this by assuming that for the various systems there exists a 
certain a-priori coherent whole, or a universal principle or 
an intelligible, even an entity in which everything is given or 
at least potentially present (but in which there are not yet 
any concepts or propositional relations). For theology, in the 
way of knowledge of man and the world, the creation-logos 
(le cree logique) is such a totality, the work of the Logos, 
who expresses Himself as a person (first to create and then to 
reveal Himself to His creation) and also as the organic coherence 
of all that is, in so far as the operation of the Spirit allows one 

^Simon Frank, Nepostijimoie {The Inaccessible)^ (Paris, 1939), reprinted 
Munich, 1971, pp. 21-23. 

®Felix Ravaisson-Mollien, De VHabitude, 1838, (Paris, 1957), p. 57. 

'^Pensies, ed. Lafuma, 929. 

®Frank, op. cit,, p. 45. 
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to approach this in the light of Christ. The theologian is 
justified in making reasoned statements on the basis of this 
gnoseology, the affirmative a-priori of which is neither refutable 
nor “falsifiable.” 

To form a discipline with the help of such propositions, 
one chooses a group of expressions without explaining their 
meaning; these are the non-defined primordial terms. With such 
terms one makes primordial statements or axioms, which are 
“accepted as being true, without their validity having been 
established at all.” “We agree not to accept any other state¬ 
ment as being true unless we have succeeded in establishing 
its validity and to do this only with the help of axioms and 
terms defined earlier by means of the expressions of the said 
discipline.”® Theology, for its part, constructs deductive theories 
not by means of non-defined terms, but by using dogmas or 
dogmatic facts (that is, truths accepted by the Church but 
not defined by a council). By doing so, theology also uses 
statements which are explained through its discipline. 

Unlike mathematicians, theologians are unable to state 
that “by deriving theorems from axioms,... we act as if we 
did not understand the content of the concepts implied in our 
considerations. We neglect the meaning of the primordial terms 
we adopted and bring our attention to bear exclusively on the 
form of the axioms in which such terms are found.”‘® Indeed, 
to the theologian the primordial terms and axioms are of an 
ontological type, and the dogmas he uses to develop his 
discipline are statements of life and not just of a formal nature. 

It remains no less true that the theologian uses correlations 
and logical categories which allow him to form “a model or a 
realized axiomatic system,” knowing through faith (which is 
not an obstacle to die process of reasoning) that this system 
is founded ideally upon a model of the theory itself, who is 
the Model of models or the unity of all the correct theories 
taken together, since in Christ “are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge” (Col 2:3). Technically, the theologian 
works with systems of equivalent propositions (where each 
axiom of a system can be derived from the axioms of another, 

Tarski, op. cit., p. 110. 
p. 113. 
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and vice versa). Indeed, the objective reality of the traditional 
truth is the constant reference of the theologian’s system, a 
reality which makes up his ecclesial axiomatic, which is not 
only dogmatic but also devout, having to do with piety. We 
will return to these concepts in a moment. 

It is interesting to note that the concern with references to 
reality is not unknown even to scientists** or formal logicians. 
For example, we read the following in one of their books: 
“The truth (of statements or of utterances) depends on reality. 
No statement is true unless reality makes it so. The statement 
‘the snow is white’ is true, if and only if the snow is really 
white.”*^ However, the theologian’s task, here again, is specific 
and more complex. On the one hand, at a certain moment of 
his theorizing, he may be tempted to reverse Quine’s statement 
and say, the observed or assumed reality depends on the truth. 
Consequently, a statement will only be true in so far as reality 
corresponds to the truth. Most frequently, such a correspondence 
is expressed concretely through a symbol. Thus, for example, 
Florensky, one of the prime masters of what was called “logis¬ 
tics” in his day, believed that the blue of the sky was sym¬ 
bolic precisely because blue is the proper color of the Wisdom 
of God. On the other hand, theology must take into account 
two values of reality and not merely two values of formal truth 
(the “true” and the “false”) as the logician does. He must 
consider the really true (a manifestation of God or of the 
good) and the really false (a manifestation of evil). To invoke 
a spiritual criterion is part of the theologian’s methodology. 

One can see to what degree the latter is more complex 
and in some way more heterogeneous than that of purely 
formal discourse, the rules of which theology must nonetheless 
follow as its formal, anthropomorphic condition. For theology, 
methodology is necessary but not sufficient. It would be, if 
theology could be satisfied with being logically correct, after 
the fashion of philosophy or science. Contrary to these, however, 
inner coherence is insufficient to ensure the value of theology. 
Indeed, even if one takes the Pauline criteria for granted, to¬ 
gether with the fact that Orthodox theology should be an 

i^Cf. B. d’Espagnat, A la recherche du riel (Paris, 1979). 

Quine, La philosophic de la logique (Paris, 1975), p. 22. 
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ecclesial endeavor (we shall return to this), theology must not 
only be just but also good. It is called to be not only rational 
but also salutary. Its ecclesial task consists in helping the seeds 
of truth to germinate—the seed sown in man or on his path 
by his Creator and Savior, It should contribute to unfetter the 
mind by serving the truth that sets man free, and this above 
all by freeing man from the ascendency of error. Only, in mat¬ 
ters religious, error is not against formal logic: it is error com¬ 
mitted against the sapiential logic of Being—a lie or sin, the 
work of the devil, who is “the father of lies.” A theology that 
is just and good thus forms a weapon of “invisible warfare,” 
“the good fight of faith” (I Tim 6:12) against the enemy of the 
human race. And its “heuristic” value depends upon the degree 
to which it enlightens man’s mind and incorporates him into the 
oikonomia of salvation. 

However, theological truth is, by definition, not the result 
of research or of theological reasoning. It is of a different 
nature than “the truth” by right, as conceived by philosophy and 
science. It is neither immanent in theology nor the result of 
its demonstration. It precedes and transcends these. Within 
this context, however, the thought process of theology is not 
without analogy to that of science when the latter “discovers” 
the content of what it considers to be a phenomenal or intel¬ 
lectual given, whether it views this as a “reality” or as a 
positive hypothesis (without having to justify itself through a 
gnoseology which it would define). By contrast, theological 
truth remains entirely within the realm of the immanent, where¬ 
as religion (and the theology associated with it) “depends upon 
a polarization of the conscience, upon a tension between the 
transcendent and the immanent, between the desire for God 
and the desire for the world. Religion therefore signifies not 
only a correlation but also a distance between God and man.”^® 
These two characteristics of religion represent theological 
paradigms. 

What, then, is the nature of theology? More specifically, 
what does it claim to know? In contrast to the definition found 
in current textbooks, it is not “the doctrine of God,” even less 

i*Fr Sergius Bulgakov, Svet Nevetchernii {The Unfading Light), (Moscow, 
1917), reprinted in Gregg, 1971, p. 28. 
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“the science of God.” In itself the expression “science of” or 
“about” God is contradictory if the word God is not qualified 
and one interprets it as the Absolute, the intimate life of the 
Divinity. Do we need to recall that to us the Word of God 
resembles the mystical experience, that we know nothing and 
cannot know anything about Being, 6 St>v or £>vto<;, except 
that it is? And we can say this only because He has told us 
or has shown it to us, and not because we would have demon¬ 
strated it through reasoning. Even the pronoun “He” which we 
use to designate the essentially apophatic Being derives from 
our grammatical semiology, from the structure of our language 
and not from ontology. 

Nonetheless, we know that a certain knowledge of God is 
not only possible but also offered and commanded by the Logos 
Creator and Savior, since such knowledge is “eternal life” (Jn 
17:3) and He has promised to grant us that life. This life, 
then, consists in knowing the Father and the One He sent 
(ibid., and 17:7), through the Spirit of Truth (14:17). And 
to this end, “The Son of God has given us understanding 
(dianoian) that we may know Him that is True” (I Jn 5:20). 
In philosophic terms, there is an equivocal relation, even an 
ontological equivalence, between the knowledge of God and 
life itself. Nevertheless, this knowledge is related not to the 
essence of God but to His manifestation, as has been fully 
demonstrated by theological masters like Clement of Alexandria 
(Stromateis V, 11-12), Gregory Nazianzen (Theological Ora¬ 
tions I-II), Gregory of Nyssa (Against Eunomius II), Dionysius 
the Areopagite (passim), John of Damascus (The Orthodox 
Faith I), and Maximus the Confessor (Ambigua). Like so 
many other Fathers, they have also known that our ways of 
conceptualizing “only succeed in indicating the divine activity, 
not God Hims elf who transcends all discursive knowledge and 
can really be touched only through love, a mystic union between 
God and man.”^* Indeed, this is why Orthodox theology offers 
a “mystagogy,” that is, “an initiation into a Mystery which the 
mind could not analyze or justify but in which it finds and 
recognizes itself.”^® Let us leave aside here the fascinating ques- 
Gabus, Critique du discours thiologique (Neuch^tel-Paris, 1977), 

p, 14. 

^Hhid, 
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tion of the correlation between gnosis and love, studied so 
intensely by the ascetic Fathers, and let us remember this: that 
we can known God only to the extent that he wishes to reveal 
Himself. Only through the Revelation of God, whether it be 
direct or handed down by the Tradition, do we acquire knowl¬ 
edge of Him. And our knowledge, even when secured in such 
a manner, is but a weak, dim reflection of the unknowable; 
not only is it “in an enigma” (in an indistinct image, al- 
viy[rocTi), it is also “partial, in jidpouq” (I Cor 13:12). 

To this should be added (or deduced) that knowledge is 
neither the spontaneous outcome of hearing the voice of Revela¬ 
tion, nor does it directly follow from the study of it. All revela¬ 
tion is indeed a grace, a non-predetermined free gift, accord¬ 
ing to the good pleasure of the Holy Spirit; and man’s aptitude 
for study also depends upon the operation of grace. Even when 
such a grace is surely given to the Church, as is the case for 
Scripture as such, we can only come to know it in varying 
degrees (see the “levels of reading” indicated in Patristic her¬ 
meneutics). Such levels are not reached by applying rational 
procedures according to an objective norm that would be 
universally valid and in the reach of all. They depend upon a 
large number of factors: historical (the ages of man, epochs, 
peoples and cultures) as well as personal and subjective ones 
(psychology, education, intellectual and spiritual maturity...). 
Furthermore, these two types of factors are interrelated: they 
interact and bring about numerous variations as can be seen, 
for example, in the history of dogma. Whether such dogmas 
were formulated by a Council or expressed in the Liturgy, the 
consciousness of the Church did not assimilate them suddenly 
or simultaneously. As a consequence, theology did not use or 
internalize their meaning all at once or equally. The conscious¬ 
ness of the Church has its history too, which theology must 
take into account: positively when this history is integrated 
into the Tradition, negatively when it is concocted by the 
latter (as in the case of heresy or when an intrinsic part of 
doctrine or of piety becomes obscured). It took seven or 
eight centuries, for example, for theology to arrive at a relatively 
clear concept of the God-man (without exhausting the content 
of christology), while the incarnation of the Word remains the 
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fundamental disclosure of God. How much time will it take 
to arrive at a comparable degree of insight in the area of 
pneumatology, ecclesiology and anthropology? 

Let us repeat, then, that we can only know God’s manifesta¬ 
tions, which are not conditional on theological reasoning, and 
that we can do this only inasmuch as we comprehend their 
meaning. God, then, does not reveal Himself in an abstract, 
general fashion, through an idea or concept; He manifests 
Himself through His words, in actions, and to someone, a person 
or a gathering of people. Once again, such a revelation, which 
is a personal experience, is only understood in terms of the 
spiritual maturity of the recipients and comes alive only in so 
far as they put it into practice. And thus Christian doctrine, 
including its metaphysics, is entirely realistic; and Orthodox 
theology, inclusive of its mystagogy, is concrete. 

A formal conclusion to be drawn from this is that by 
manifesting Himself in such a fashion, God “becomes relative” 
(this is the kenotic aspect of revelation in this world). The 
understanding of this revelation is subjective', this is the other 
aspect of the relationship established by the revelation. And 
thus, the relative character of the revelation corresponds to 
God’s spontaneous adaptation to the recipient’s own spirit and 
sagacity—a sign of God’s wisdom. This is the anthropomorphic 
aspect of revelation, and because of this, theology is not a 
“divine science” in the sense that a God who remains “out¬ 
side” would be a sufficient warrant for it. The gift is divine, 
the acceptance of it is human, and it occurs under the cir¬ 
cumstances to which we have alluded (but of course not with¬ 
out the indeterminate help of grace). To discern the sign or 
aspect that is properly divine in this relative, historical and 
subjectively biographical manifestation is the concern of man. 
To this end he makes use of hermeneutics, through which he 
somehow “theomorphosizes” the revelation he recognizes and 
comprehends. This is clearly an ecclesial task and not simply a 
subjective one. This is precisely what the Church does with 
sacred Scripture through which it deciphers the word of God, 
and also with the Liturgy which it fills sacramentally with the 
power of the Spirit. Theology, in turn, advances toward this 
theandric pole. And it is also the entire Church which proceeds, 
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in time, to accept or reject a theological theory (regardless of 
whether the latter derives from an individual, a monk, a bishop, 
or a council). 

Taking into account the preceding considerations, at the 
beginning of the theological thought process there is the 
acceptance, through faith, of a transcendent reality which 
reason posits as axiomatic. Let us recall that this reality can 
be understood as a factual personal experience or as an act 
of trust in the testimony of another, “seeing that we are com¬ 
passed about by so great a cloud of witnesses” (Heb 12:1)—a 
testimony which is also about the experiences undergone by 
the prophets and then by the apostles (“which we have seen 
with our eyes,... and our hands have touched,” I Jn 1:1), 
according to the principle of “epiphanic theology” proclaimed 
by Phillip to Nathanael, “Come and see!” (Jn 1:46). It is 
the testimony that follows Thomas’ experimentation, the con¬ 
crete ordeals of Paul, and then the contemplation of those 
who have seen and the operative symbols of the liturgical 
sacraments. In short, the theological thought process is founded 
upon the spiritual life of the Church, “the pillar and foundation 
of truth” (I Tim 3:15). 

The confidence the theologian has in it constitutes “the 
evidence of things not seen” (Heb 11:1). From the order of 
faith he proceeds to that of reason. He does this without dif¬ 
ficulty for these two orders ideally coincide for him by their 
effectiveness. This reality of the religious fact, transmitted “from 
the beginning” by Tradition, will become the object and the 
content of his discourse. 

The two general criteria of theology are now clearly seen: 
logical coherence in construction (the formal aspect) and 
coherence with the subject (the ontological aspect). As has 
been noted, this subject is not the datum of an objective and 
“neutral” experience which one could reproduce universally 
and mechanically, nor is it a speculative theory, a concept or 
a hypothesis (as in philosophy or science): it is a datum of 
faith (une donnee de la foi, datum fidei), based on divine 
Revelation, established and certified by the Church. The con¬ 
stant reference of theology will therefore be to this very life, 
that is, to the Tradition of the Church (the rational reference). 
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while the reference of Tradition is to the revelation of the 
Mystery by the Word and the Spirit of the Father (the spiritual 
or faith-reference), that is, to the Truth disclosed to the 
Church, the source and the principle of which are unknowable 
and therefore inexpressible, aside from the fact that this is 
how they were given “in the Beginning.” 

It follows from this that if theological discourse is necessary 
to express theology, it ultimately becomes impossible. 

First, it is necessary, like any other dialectic, on account of 
the universal need to know and to understand, and because of 
the desire to communicate. From then on, it will have to 
follow the rules of verbal, grammatical and logical formalism. 
But theological discourse is also necessary for specific reasons 
(which do not necessarily come to play in the consciousness of 
the philosopher or of the scientist, though they are not abolished 
there). First, there is the principle inherent in human nature, 
that of conforming to the Model, the incarnate Word, that 
was manifested above all as Word and through words (a 
principle based on the dogma of man in the image and with 
the aim of resembling God). Then there is the apostolic 
precept of giving “a reason” of “the hope,” to witness to it 
and justify it (I Pet 3:15). Finally, there is the existential sig- 
gnificance and the moral intent of theology itself, since theology 
also concerns man’s general conduct in so far as it is good 
(the criterion of ethical valorization), 

Atj' a certain point, however, theological discourse becomes 
impossible for the simple reason that its ultimate subject, “dis¬ 
tant” but ontologically real, is the Mystery which is incom¬ 
prehensible in itself and therefore inexpressible. And if its im¬ 
mediate or phenomenological subject is the manifestation of 
it, the latter is not accepted uniformly or by everyone, as we 
have seen. Discourse dealing with it therefore has a non- 
universal character. Furthermore, even when what we here 
logically call “a phenomenon” (a manifestation of the Mystery) 
is acknowledged, it cannot be contracted into a satisfying defini¬ 
tion. Once again, the concept is inadequate to cover the full 
reality of the phenomenal theological object. The theologian’s 
discourse will therefore also be characterized by imperfect 
congruence. 
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The situation of theological argument thus appears to be 
logically untenable, because contradictory: it must transcend 
itself in order to fulfill to the end its congnitive and explanatory 
function, which is to “adhere” to reality. It understands that it 
must renounce itself in order to respond more fully to its own 
necessity. Through the very development of its discourse, a 
theology that has a sense of ecclesial responsibility must dialec¬ 
tically recognize and accept the limit of what is possible to it 
and what remains imperfect. Fully conscious of its mission and 
to be true to itself, theology must disclose what is beyond it 
and which nonetheless completes it, makes it real and produc¬ 
tive, namely the symbol. Far from pointing to the failure of 
theological discourse, the symbol justifies it and gives it a 
foundation to the extent that the discourse leads to it even if 
this means that its significance is to be explained afterwards. 
The symbol which makes the data and the conclusions of a 
just and good theology effective is precisely the sacrament. 

On account of this, theology has a paradoxical trait: it 
knows beforehand that its mode of knowing is inadequate when 
compared to the totality of what is knowable or even known. 
Its reach falls short of the realm at which it aims. Indeed, 
we have already ascertained this: not only is its general field, 
the Subject, which is essentially incomprehensible, inexpressible 
and even “impossible to contemplate” (Gregory Palamas, PG 
151:937 AB), but even the revelations of this Subject, about 
itself and the created order, are not dependent on reasoning 
alone. Furthermore, they most frequently present themselves 
to reason in the form of antinomies (God-man, Virgin-Mother, 
eternity-becoming, etc.). The theologian knows from experi¬ 
ence and certainly from Tradition that a direct knowledge of 
“the things of God” is acquired in a supra-intellectual manner 
which eludes discursive thought, through a Oitep voOv voqaiq, 
a spiritual sense, ata8r|aic; voepdc (Gregory Palamas, The 
Triads 1.3.26; see 11.3.47,48; in.1.36)—an act no longer 
of the mind but also of the heart. In the overall life of the 
Church, true theologia is acquired through contemplation, 
theoria. At least since the time of Evagrius, these two terms 
have been understood as essentially synonymous. 

The paradox of the theologian (and also that of the artist) 
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lies in the fact that the perfect example of the statements he 
makes lies beyond his formulation. Consequently, the very 
search to perfect his discourse leads to silence. It would seem 
that philosophy has finally come to experience a similar ordeal, 
but for reasons which are the exact opposite. If, since Kant, 
philosophy has viewed itself “as the (coherent) totality of 
(coherent) discourses that speak of everything (or of no 
matter what) while also speaking about itself,” according to 
the definition by Kojevnikov,*® it would seem that “man 
described by modernity can no longer reasonably pretend to 
be the hero of truth. He can only be the one who forces him¬ 
self not to deceive. Through his act of lucidity, the philosopher 
of today is led to the brink of silence,” notes Bertrand Vergely.” 
From the methodological point of view this means that the 
optimizing of theological discourse does not coincide with the 
maximum of possible knowledge. At a certain level, theological 
discourse is no longer analytical and conceptual, it becomes 
synthetic and direct—this is a higher level, but of the same 
knowledge. At the outset as at the end of his undertaking, the 
theologian bases his certainty on a reality that escapes his 
analysis. However, he knows that between the extreme end of 
his analysis and the Unreachable at which he aims, there is as 
it were a bridge, one which is neither intellectual nor imaginary 
but ontological because symbolic. Indeed, the silence at which 
he arrives through humiUty and active piety is not empty: 
it is filled with the resonance of the Logos, for it becomes 
a symbol of the living God, o^^i^oXov GsoG i^covtoq.*® Cer¬ 
tainly, for theologia and theoria to truly coincide and join 
again, they should even move beyond “multiple and varied 
symbols toward simple, unified contemplations, xdq dcitXdq 
Kal r|vo>^evaq Gecoptaq,” as the Areopagite teaches {The 
Divine Names, PG 3; 705B), following the philosopher Plotinus. 

Let us note another fact which the theologian should 
not ignore, one which conditions his work from beginning to 
end, from its inception to its execution. If his faith demands 

i®Called Kojeve, Essai d*une histoire raisonnie de la philosophie pdienne, 
t. I (Paris, 1968), p. 30. 

“Philosophie et religion,” Contacts, no. 125 (Paris, 1984), p. 134, 

^^Zauberpapyri 4, 558; cf. Ignatius of Antioch, Letter to the Magnesians 
VIII, 2; and to the Ephesians XV, 2; in Sources chretiennes 10, pp. 86, 71. 
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and his mind accepts that the principle of his discourse is jus¬ 
tified because the phenomenic manifestation he observes and 
describes is that of the Logos, as the operation of the Holy 
Spirit recalls it to us and allows us to understand it, and if 
the intent of the human word with which the theologian 
cooperates is to try to conform to the Divine Word, he never¬ 
theless knows that his discourse, like every other human 
endeavor, has suffered from an intrinsic weatoess ever since 
the exUe from Paradise. Indeed, since the entire human or¬ 
ganism and that of the cosmos have been affected by the 
Fall, reason is not freed from this sinful condition. Our organs 
of perception, of cognition and of formulation are corrupted; 
our language did not escape this tragedy. Adam’s original 
words were names that expressed the ontology of the being 
named. They have become words that designate mortal things, 
labels from the house of the dead. The very Name from which 
everything proceeds can no longer be uttered; it is no longer 
captured except by frozen reflections in mirrors that distort. 
Nonetheless, God had preserved an inborn and universally felt 
word in man. This they destroyed at Babel, only to “naturalize” 
the fragments in the form of structural languages. Ever since, 
human thought, even an inspired one, had to be adjusted to 
one of these, therefore reduced, therefore betrayed. Even the 
Xoyioc XpiOToO (words of Christ) come to us in translation: 
hence the reductionist character of reason itself. How could 
theology disentangle itself from this? A theological predicate no 
longer directly expresses the essence or the symbol of the 
Subject. It is only a transcription through conventional char¬ 
acters that designate concepts or ideas but not the living reality 
of truth. This is why access to a direct knowledge of theologic^ 
reality is given to the mind (voOq) only at the deepest level 
of purifying asceticism. For example, when the theologian re¬ 
flects on the world, he knows that his subject, as well as he 
himself in the role of observer, contains order and disorder, 
clear elements and obscured, deceptive ones (“for I carry 
within the seeds of corruption,” as the evening prayer states). 
At every moment he must try to discern the element of chaos 
in the cosmos as well as the twisted traits in his own nature, 
which are misshapen and disfiguring, including those of his 
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impure, ailing reason. He should try to overcome all this through 
vigilance and humility. The philosopher and the scientist do 
not feel a similar concern at all. 

It follows from this that theology in principle can not be 
divorced from a particular way of living which tries to follow 
that of the Archetype, “the only sinless one.” As we suggested, 
theology should be good even in its conclusions and in the 
moral connotations which it cannot fail to convey. Moreover, 
it is clear to all that a theologian’s immoral conduct renders his 
discourse suspect. Ultimately, only the just man can have a 
just thought. After all, this is why most of the great theologians. 
Fathers and Doctors, have been recognized as saints by 
the Church. 

Hence the enduring tension in the theologian between his 
“subject,” divine truth, and himself, his mind and behavior 
(iToXiTela). This last aspect can be mentioned only in passing. 
Let us simply note the undeniable influence which he in turn 
exercises on thought for psychological and spiritual reasons 
that are self-evident. Let us also add that this inner dialectical 
tension which the theologian feels—a tension he cannot ignore— 
does not cease to be tragic when it leads him to notice a 
contradiction between the proclaimed truth and its existential 
application by himself or others. He then suffers because his 
discourse does not lead to conviction on the part of others, 
or, being purely cerebral, it does not lead to a practice that 
conforms to the theory. This tension can be resolved positively, 
however, when it helps to keep the necessary discourse open 
to its very impossibility, that is, open to the discoveries of con¬ 
templation or to the apphcation of the teaching through 
the sacrament. 

In any event, theological speculation itself remains polarized 
between the immanent upon which its tools of rational knowl¬ 
edge depend and the transcendent to which its system of 
reference returns. As Bulgakov reminds us, religion implies 
relation as well as distance. The theologian’s twofold inner 
tension, intellectual and moral, is caused by the very nature of 
his task. This enterprise, let us repeat, aims at something 
which transcends it from beginning to end, in its conception 
and its application. Faith anticipates discursive knowledge and 
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the latter demands a confirmation that does not depend upon 
itself. This is the credo ut intelligam (“I believe that I may 
understand”) on both ends. “If theology in our day lost sight 
[of sanctification], it would become cerebral and less spir¬ 
itual, .. . more humanistic and less divine,... it would contain 
more cultural syncretism and less scriptural purity, for in itself 
the mind is not free outside of God,” as Nicholas Cernokrak 
[of the St Sergius Institute] reminded us in last year’s academic 
discourse. Indeed, “if the Son (that is, the Logos) sets you 
free, you will be free indeed” (Jn 8:36). 

It follows from this that doing theology could not be an 
autonomous exercise, for fear of rambling or of solipsism, or 
irrelevancy and ultimately impiety. For as soon as theology 
ceases to be organically linked to piety and thus to the rule 
of prayer (lex orandi), it runs the risk of falling into a 
“scientism” sui generis by surrendering to the arrogance of 
reason which considers itself “sufficient” to know God in His 
intra-Trinitarian life—the great rationalistic temptation of the 
West, whose grandiose efforts led to the well-known scholastic 
impasses (the opposition between nature and grace, predestina¬ 
tion, and others). But let us leave aside this problem, which 
by the way, is not only methodological and which Orthodoxy 
has been able to avoid above all through its silence. Theological 
discourse need not be a theory in itself; as one Catholic theo¬ 
logian aptly summarizes, it “is only one moment in a process 
which... aims tirelessly at that which transcends all discourse. 
[For] the indivisible Word has spoken our own language,” and 
theological discourse “is no longer produced on the basis of its 
own initiative, but through the prompting of the word that 
challenges it... a word in which the original Word is heard, 
and of which that discourse is only the meditative and inad¬ 
equate reflection.”^® 

Let us conclude by saying that theology is only fully jus¬ 
tified by the transcensus to which it leads. Once again, its 
function is “to give an account” not of itself but of the content 
of the faith which precedes and follows it. Let us also repeat 
that it is the Liturgy, and no longer theology as such, which 

i9Jean Ladri^ire, L’Articulation du sens II; “Les langages de la foi” (Paris, 
1984), pp. 194, 149. 
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is the pre-eminent means for the Church to express its faith 
and make it operative. Thus we can say that the Liturgy is 
theology that has reached its end, having achieved its tran¬ 
scensus —sl theology in actu, uttering “holy things in a holy 
manner”—dcyioQ xdc aYioc^®—a theology whose content is the 
“verisimilitude” from which the Church derives such assurance 
that it makes of the Liturgy the prayer to the Lord. 

[Translated by Anthony P. Gythiel] 


2®Gregory of Nazianzus, “Oration 27” (‘The First Theological Oration”) 
5, Christology of the Later Fathers, “Library of Christian Classics” (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1954), p. 131. 
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Renewal of the Christian Community 

A Challenge for the Pastoral Ministry 


Joseph Allen 


When all the information is in, when all the studying is 
completed, the discovery is quite a fundamental one: community 
is the forum where Christian people live and practice faith. 
In a sense, it is the only place where “pure religion” can be 
made visible: “Pure religion (6pr|crKEia) undefiled before 
God is this: to visit the orphans and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep oneself unspotted from the world” (Jas 1:27). This 
complete definition of “pure religion” is also the most complete 
definition of the Christian community. 

Indeed, a complete definition is needed because there must 
be protection against a false polarity in which community is 
viewed either as a place where “nice and sociable” things 
happen (a cultural and/or secular-humanist view) or a place 
which may have Christian form and theory, but remains devoid 
of any clear Christian action. (“Let us not love in word or 
speech, but in deed and in truth” I Jn 3:18; cf. I Pet 3:8; 
Jas2:15ff.). 

Standing against these reductions which such polarity can 
create, we know that what makes community distinctly “Chris¬ 
tian” is precisely faith, and then, practice of that faith (or if 
one wishes, “works”). The Epistle of St James means nothing 
less than that when it refers to “pure religion,” i.e., inclusive 
of both faith and practice. 

In this brief study we want to present some of the central 
elements of Christian community, with a particular eye toward 
“renewal” of that community, built upon just such an inclusive 
view of faith and practice. 
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The Common Aim 

The aim of every community must lie beyond itself. If 
community is to be Christian and viable, it must have as its 
purpose something greater than that of merely being a com¬ 
munity. Furthermore, this aim (purpose, vision) must be held 
in common by its members, at least in terms of essentials. Jean 
Vanier, in his book Community and Growth, which seeks to 
show that the true Christian community is an outgrowth of 
Jesus’ invitation to be His disciples, writes of the implications 
of this “common aim for the essential”; 

The more authentic and creative a community is in 
search for the essential, the more its members are called 
beyond their own concerns and tend to unite. The more 
lukewarm a community becomes towards its original 
goals, the more danger there is of its membership 
crumbling, and of tensions. Its members will no longer 
talk about how they can best respond to God and the 
poor. They will talk instead about themselves and their 
problems, their wealth or their poverty, the structures 
of the community. There is a vital link between the two 
poles of community: its goal and the unity of its 
members} 

That these two, i.e. the common aim for what is essential 
and the unity of the members, are so intimately connected is 
attested to in many ways. The common aim is to “grow up 
in all things into Him who is the head, even Christ” (Eph 
4:15). It is in this common aim of growing up into their 
head, that the members of the community are “tied together,” 
so that oneness and unity (Koivcovfa) can be realized. Further¬ 
more, this very oneness is that to which the Christian com¬ 
munity must bear witness before the face of the world. Our 
Lord Himself declared; “That they may become perfectly one, 
so that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and has 
loved them even as thou hast loved me” (Jn 17:23). 

iVanier, Jean. Community and Growth-, Paulist Press, New York, New 
York, 1979, p. 5. 
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If we are to speak at all of “love” in the community (and 
the communal love of Christians is rooted in the prototype 
of the community of the Trinity), it is certainly in the move¬ 
ment toward each other. But it is also, and above all, moving 
together in the same direction, moving with a common aim. 
This double movement is what most adequately describes Chris¬ 
tian Agape-. “Welcome one another, therefore, as Christ has 
welcomed you” (Rom 15:7). 

This common aim which the Church is to show clearly to 
the world, then, is not merely to be “any sort of community,” 
for a community does not have to be Christian. Rather, what 
the world sees, what is made manifest to the world, is what 
is “transparent” in that community, what shines through that 
community, namely its aim at oneness and unity with Christ, 
its head. 

In short, the Christian community is both shaped by and 
reflects this aim of oneness with Christ. Clearly this common 
aim is what makes community distinctively Christian. The 
Johannine literature is especially clear regarding this relation¬ 
ship—and in fact, it speaks of the inner life of the community 
as being solely dependent upon this common aim: 

If we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have 
fellowship with one another (I In 1:7). 

And again: 

By this we know that we love the children of God: 
when we love God and obey His commandments 
(I Jn 5:2), 

Finally, this epistle speaks of such community in ultimate terms 
of life and death: 

We know that we have passed from death to life be¬ 
cause we love the brethren (I Jn 3:14). 

In this light, one sees that the Christian community is by 
nature two-fold: 
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First, it is Christian community. It is based on the 
relationship God’s people have with Him through Christ. 
Second, it is Christian community. It manifests itself 
in loving personal relationships among those who call 
God their Father. In a Christian community, the chil¬ 
dren of God are called to Uve as brothers and sisters 
to one another.® 

It is the common aim which binds the brethren. 


The Failure of the Aim 

But this is an aim, and aims are always potential. We can 
fail in this aim, we can fail in this unity. Such failure of the 
Christian community can happen in many ways. This is the 
reason why “renewal” in community is constantly required. 
Before discussing ways that the community can fail in its 
common aim, and then some ways of renewal, we must first ask: 
if there is such failure, what does the community then manifest 
to the world? What can the world make of it? These are ques¬ 
tions which all Christians, and especially Christian pastors and 
leaders, must ask themselves. 

We can immediately point to three basic causes for such 
failure, each of which constitutes a “pastoral” concern: failure 
to be a living body, failure in forgiveness, failure in humility. 
These three—and there certainly are more!—are common to any 
community which is properly called “Christian.” We will briefly 
discuss each before we move on to the question of “renewal.” 

First of aU, we fail to be a living body. In the structure of 
this body, all members are valued; they belong to each other 
and offer each other their own particular gifts. Failure to value 
each member and his gift is a point of failure in the life of 
the community. 

[The] feeling of belonging comes not from flesh and 

blood, but from a call from God. Each of us has been 

^Miller, Hal. Christian Community, Biblical or Optional; Servant Books, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1979, p. 13. 
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personally called to live together, to belong to the same 
community, the same body. This call is the foundation 
of our decision to commit ourselves with others and 
for others, responsible for each other.® 

St Paul speaks of this living body and its various mem¬ 
bers: “For as in one body we have many members, and all 
members do not have the same function, so we, though many, 
are one body in Christ, and individually members of one 
another” (Rom 12:4-5). 

In I Corinthians St Paul is even more graphic. After stating, 
“For the body is not one member, but many” (I Cor 12:14), 
he points to the truth that the “foot needs the hand,” and that 
“hearing and seeing” complement the sense of smell. All are 
different, all are complementary, all are part of the same living 
body. All participate in the common aim of the community and 
taken together, they show that this body is, in fact and indeed, 
a living body. 

The ethical consequences of this view of the community as 
the living body of Christ are beautifully explained by Paul: 

... The parts of the body which seem to be weaker 
are indispensable.., God had so adjusted the body, 
giving the greater honor to the inferior part, that there 
may be no discord in the body, but that the members 
may have the same care for one another. If one mem¬ 
ber suffers, all suffer together; if one member is hon¬ 
ored, all rejoice together (I Cor 12:22, 24-26). 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, in his book Life Together, refers to 
this same ethical dimension in the body and adds to St 
Paul’s words: 

Every Christian community must realize that not only 
do the weak need the strong, but also that the strong 
cannot exist without the weak. The elimination of the 
weak is the death of fellowship.^ 

Lanier, Jean. Op, ciu, p. 20. 

^Bonhoeffer, Dietrich. Life Together, Harper and Row, New York, 
1954, p. 54. 
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St Paul also tells us that in this living body there are many 
distinct “ministries,” beginning with those that manifest them¬ 
selves as “functions.” These ministries are practiced, he says, 

... according to the grace that is given to us... if 
prophecy, in proportion to our faith; if service, in our 
serving; he who teaches, in his teaching; he who exhorts, 
in his exhortation; he who contributes in his liberality; 
he who gives aid, with zeal; he who does acts of 
mercy, with cheerfulness” (Rom 12:6-8). 

Certainly St Paul is here emphasizing the distinct charismata 
that are to be found in varying ministries of this body. But 
not every charism is to be seen as a distinct “function”; in¬ 
stead there are gifts which relate to what Bonhoeffer calls the 
“quality of love” in the community. Such ministries—and they 
are ministries, even if not by specific function—are tenderness, 
humility, silence in the face of criticism, listening, readiness 
to render small services, support of brothers, forgiveness, 
proclamation of the word, speaking in truth and authority.® 

In addition, the aim of the community can fail if the living 
body fails to be precisely a body, i.e. visible and “incarnate” 
in the world. This is an important point, but not because 
bodiUness of “structure” is the end in itself. The Church re¬ 
mains beyond institution; she is the mystical body of the in¬ 
carnate ^n of God, who is her head and lives in union with 
her through the Spirit. But neither is the Church an amorphous 
and unstructured aggregate of individuals. There is an order—a 
taxis—m which services and liturgies are celebrated, in which 
time is measured and sanctified, even in which buildings, 
schools, etc., are to be responsibly cared for. That the com¬ 
munity should have such a visible external form is important, 
not only for the practical purpose of propagating and trans¬ 
mitting the faith, but also to be a medium, to be a “household,” 
the place in which those living on this earth can feel them¬ 
selves to be part of the family of God. The community is thus 
a particular time and place to which they belong as Christians 
living in the world. Only as such can they know, in the 

mid. 
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So then you are no longer strangers and sojourners, 
but you are fellow citizens with the saints and members 
of the household of God (Eph 2:19), 

Although this bodily, visible and external form can be exag¬ 
gerated and a source of much debate, nevertheless there has 
been a desire on the part of the Church ever since the Apostolic 
age to live her hfe as true community: 

And they devoted themselves to the Apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the 
prayers... and day by day, attending the temple to¬ 
gether and breaking bread in their homes, they partake 
of food with glad and generous hearts (Acts 2:42-47). 

This unity in the Apostolic Church, then, although not 
reduced to structure or institution, was expressed in a distinct 
shape and order which served the Christian’s earthly life of 
faith. The common aim of the community—that which “holds 
together” its members—must include these dimensions of the 
living body. 


Secondly, we fail at this aim of the community not only 
regarding the gifts, ministries and structures of the living body, 
but also if we fail within that body to live in forgiveness. If 
the aim of the Christian community is oneness and unity with 
Christ—and therefore with the brethren—then we must recog¬ 
nize that such oneness cannot be realized without forgiveness. 
Failure to live according to this virtue, or failure to struggle 
toward this virtue, means failure in the very aim of any com¬ 
munity which would call itself “Christian.” 

Indeed many people come into a community to find some¬ 
thing, to “belong,” to share an interest, to overcome loneliness. 
But if the community is to be a Christian community, we enter 
it knowing that at its very heart there is forgiveness. 
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Community is the place of forgiveness. In spite of all 
the trust we may have in each other, there are always 
words that wound, self-promoting attitudes, situations 
where susceptibilities clash. That is why living together 
implies a certain cross, a constant effort, and an ac¬ 
ceptance which is daily, and mutual forgiveness.® 

Such forgiveness, which is a distinct mark of the Christian 
community, is carried by our Lord to the ultimate degree: love 
of the enemy. Seen in this light, we would have to say that 
love and forgiveness share of the same tone and quality. For 
example, we can note our common tendency to love (forgive) 
only those who love (forgive) us in return. This, of course, 
does not carry Christian love to its limit, the limit manifested 
by Jesus Himself, which is love of our enemy (cf. Lk 6:27-28). 

Parish experience tells us that in the community there will 
always be people who have difficulty with such total forgive¬ 
ness. However, while some in the community may seem im¬ 
placable enemies, most will be of the kind who, in Kenneth 
Wilson’s words, “rub us the wrong way.” When this is the case, 
as it most often is in parish churches, Wilson discerns a gain for 
the life of the Christian community through a “sand-paper 
effect.” 

This occurs when the irritating qualities of another in 
the community produce something needed in iw—greater 
patience, tolerance, flexibility, and so on. It is a form 
of “divine polishing.”^ 

Even though we may obtain such a paradoxical benefit in 
the community, and even though this may be a good reason 
for extending unconditional forgiveness, Wilson continues: 

Though we can benefit from this “polishing,” it does 
not provide the primary motivation... We are called 
to love others regardless of whether we profit from 

®Vanier, Jean. Op, ciu, p. 10. 

^Wilson, Kenneth. Decision to Love\ Servant Books, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1980, p. 48. 
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them. We are called to love others regardless of whether 
we profit from loving them_just as Jesus did.® 

Such forgiveness is profitless and poor. But it is the way 
of Christ and thus of the community which follows Him. St 
Paul, in writing to the Colossians, speaks of this divine Chris¬ 
tian virtue in the community: 

Put on then, as God’s chosen ones ... compassion, kind¬ 
ness, lowliness, meekness and patience, forbearing one 
another and, if one has a complaint against another, 
forgiving each other; as the Lord has forgiven you, so 
you must also forgive (Col 3:12-14). 


The third and final failure in the distinct aim of the Chris¬ 
tian community will occur if there is a failure in the practice of 
humility. This, of course, is the sister of forgiveness, for these 
two virtues need each other to exist. 

Do nothing from selfishness or conceit, but in humility 
count others better than yourself. Let each of you not 
only look to his own interest, but also to the interest 
of the other (Phil 2:3-4). 

The dynamic in community created by such humility is 
not “community for myself,” but rather “myself for the com¬ 
munity.” This point is stressed by Jean Vanier: 

A community is not just a place where people live 
under the same roof; that is a lodging house or a hotel. 

Nor is a community a work-team. Even less is it a nest 
of vipers. It is a place where everyone—or, let us be 
realistic, the majority—is emerging from the shadows 
of egocentricity into the light of real love.® 

Living in such humility does not mean that one will be 
vulnerable within this Christian community. But humility does 

mid., p. 48. 

^Vanier, op. ciu, p. 6. 
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just that: it breaks down the barriers and protective armor 
which we have built around ourselves—around our hearts—in 
order to keep ourselves from being hurt. Such humility is 
essential, because it is at that very point of vulnerability that 
true community begins to grow and mature as an authentically 
Christian community. Fragility and sensitivity to which hu¬ 
mility leads are the very condition for God’s grace. Only when 
barriers are broken down by humility can God’s grace enter 
in, and among, members of the community. St Paul continually 
affirms that such humility is the root of God’s grace: the way 
of the Crucified One who saves us on the Cross although we 
do not deserve it (cf. Eph 2:5,8,14 and 16). It is only this 
humility—shown to us by God in Christ, then assumed as the 
very way of His community—which forms the basis of the “new 
nature” (Eph 4:24). This has important practical implications: 

Each of you must speak the truth to his neighbor 
(Eph 4:25), 

Do not let the sun go down on your anger (vs 26), 
Steal no longer (vs 28), 

Work in order to have something to share with those 
in need (vs 28), 

Do not let unwholesome talk come out of your mouths 
(vs 29), 

Get rid of bitterness, rage, anger, brawling and slander 
(vs 31), 

Be kind and compassionate to one another, forgiving 
each other (vs 32). 

Failure in humility is failure in that very aim which makes 
the community Christian, growing continuously into “its head, 
even Christ.” 

Finally it must be said of these three common factors that 
should determine each Christian community (living body, for¬ 
giveness and humility), that they are the way to life itself. Again: 

We know that we have passed from death to life 
because we love the brethren (I Jn 3:14). 
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Renewal of the Community 

If it is true that the community can fail in its aim and 
unity, that is, fail to live as a Christian community, then we 
must ask what is needed to achieve renewal of that community. 

Systematic theologian James I. Packer says the following 
about renewal of the community: 

For some decades the word “renewal” has been used 
loosely in the world church, with applications as wide 
as they are unfocused. The general sense that renewal 
is needed because the Church is not all that it should 
be is welcomed, but the vague way in which the word 
is thrown around is unhelpful, to say the least.... In¬ 
deed, it seems that any new outburst of activity in the 
Church, any cloud of dust raised by the stamping of 
excited feet, will be hailed as “renewal” by somebody. 

These words are certainly valid for any thought concerning 
community renewal in the Orthodox Church. This is because 
the equating of “renewal” with mere activity and enthusiasm 
is inadequate in two ways. First, it may imply more than it 
should; that is, it may be too inclusive. “For in biblical thoughts 
and experience, renewal is linked with divine visitation, purging 
judgement and restoration through repentance, and no amount 
of hustle and bustle qualifies as renewal where these notes are 
absent.”^ Secondly, it may be superficial, i.e. it may not in¬ 
clude enough. Renewal—especially for the Orthodox—is an 
inward exercise of the heart, a metanoia, and therefore can 
never be limited to external activity. The following thoughts 
and comments on the renewal of the Christian community, 
therefore, seek to be neither overly inclusive nor superficial. 

The first fact of community renewal is this: if it is real, 
it will be God’s work. Indeed, it is to the Lord God that the 
Psalmist prays for renewal: 

i®Packer, James I. Summons to Faith and Renewal; Servant Books, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1983, p. 110. 
ii/Wc/., p. Ill, 
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Restore us again, O God of our salvation, and put away 
Thy indignation toward us. Wilt Thou be angry with us 
forever? Wilt thou prolong thy anger to all generations? 
Wilt Thou not renew us again, that thy people may re¬ 
joice in Thee? (Ps 85:4-6). 

God’s work of renewal (and there are various terms which 
can be interchanged with renewal, e.g. awakening, visitation, 
restoration, aggiornamento)*^ is clearly a pneumatological ac¬ 
tivity in which the community is infused with the Holy Spirit 
(cf. Eph 1:17-23; 3:14-19; and Rom 6:4; 8:2-11). This is 
seen in various ways. First, it is through this pneumatological 
activity that the community has a foretaste of the Kingdom in 
the Eucharist (“send down thy Holy Spirit upon us and upon 
these gifts here offered”—Chrysostom’s Liturgy). Thus the 
pneumatological activity leads the community to the escha¬ 
tological reality. The same can be said of the Holy Spirit lead¬ 
ing the community toward the Paschal reality. In this case 
the faithful are drawn ever more deeply into their baptismal 
life of dying and rising with Christ, both in Baptism itself and 
in the continuing baptism of repentance. Moreover, this Paschal 
mystery is extended in various acts of dying-to-self: acts of 
self-denial for the sake of the brethren of the community. 
Finally, through the activity of the Holy Spirit, such renewal 
in the community will have significant ethical consequences; it 
will produce authentic sanctity and ministry, both the com¬ 
munity itself and in the community’s relations to the world 
through its ministry. 

It is our response to God’s work then, which brings re¬ 
newal to the community through the activity of the Holy 
Spirit. Yet, however true that may be, we must still ask: what 
are the distinct elements of such renewal within the community? 
And further, from the point of view of the pastoral ministry, 
what part is the community and its leaders to play in responding 
to God’s initiative? There seem to be at least four elements of 
comunity renewal, each of which contributes towards the needs 
of a Christian community that is failing in its aim and unity. 

i2Cf. Richard Lovelace. Dynamics of Spiritual Life', Inter-Varsity Press, 
Downer’s Grove, Illinois, 1979, p. 21fl. 
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(1) A Sense of God’s Nearness. “For the day of the 
Lord is near” (Obadiah 15). This sense of God’s nearness is 
repeated by St Paul as he writes to the Christians at Rome: 

... now it is time to awake out of sleep for now is our 
salvation nearer than when we first believed. The night 
is far spent, the day is at hand (Rom 13:11-12). 

The first element of renewal in the Christian community is 
awareness that God has drawn awesomely near in both His 
holiness and His mercy. This means acquiring the sense that 
God has visited His people and continually abides with them, 
even though they do not deserve His loving-kindness. He makes 
His majesty known through His presence. Isaiah, knowing that 
this is a crucial element in renewing his own community, prays 
precisely for this visitation: 

O that Thou wouldst rend the heavens and come down, 
that the mountains might quake at Thy presence... 
to make Thy name known... (to) make the nations 
tremble at Thy presence (Isa 65:1-2). 

It is to God’s nearness that the community responds and it 
is this nearness which must be constantly taught and preached 
in the community. Only in this way can the community come 
to know what St Paul preached to the Athenians: “In Him 
we live, and move and have our being.” 

God’s visitation, however, causes a stiU more awesome and 
“shaking” response in the community, one that “searches” the 
people as they sense His divine presence. Isaiah again refers 
to this element of renewal: 

I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne high and lifted 
up... Above it stood the seraphim: each with six 
wings; with two they covered their face, with two they 
covered their feet, with two they flew. And one cried to 
another, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the 
earth is full of his glory” (Isa 6:2-3). 
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But then he adds the awesome and “searching” response 
to this nearness of God: 

Then I said, “Woe is me! for I am undone, because I 
am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips: for my eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts” (Isa 6:5). 

It is with this awareness of God being at hand, visiting His 
people, continually searching them, that renewal begins in the 
Christian community. This comes about through the continual 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit: “I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all flesh” (Acts 2:17; Joel 2:28). Moreover, it is because of 
the sense of this very nearness through the activity of the Spirit 
that the members of the community have a true “human 
heart” rather than a “heart of stone.” 

A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will 
I put into you: and I will take away your heart of stone 
and give you a heart of flesh (Ez 36:26). 

Expanding on this thought, Jeremiah says: 

I will give them a heart to know me, that I am the Lord, 
and they shall be my people, and I will be their God: 
for they shall return to me with their whole heart 
(Jer 24:7). 

The first element in the renewal of the community, then, 
is the sense of God’s nearness, to which that community is to 
respond in faith and love. 

(2) Accepting the Integrity of God’s Word. The second 
element in the renewal of the Christian community is an active 
response to Scripture as the Church teaches it. For too long 
this has been neglected in the Orthodox community, although 
there does now seem to be a new awakening in this regard. 

If the community is to be renewed, then it wiU be as the 
writer to the Hebrews describes it: “The Word of God is liv- 
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ing and active, sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing to 
the division of soul and spirit, of joints and marrow, and discern¬ 
ing the thought and intent of the heart” (Heb 4:12). 

Ralph Martin, writing about the denial of God’s Word, 
points to some of the Church Fathers and shows how a scriptural 
consciousness is necessary for renewal. 

It is interesting to read what some of the Fathers of 
the Church had to say about people who, in their day, 
took a similar approach. St Hippolytus saw only two ex¬ 
planations for the problem: there was either a problem 
of faith and unbelief, or a problem of sat 2 inic activity.*® 

Unbelief and/or satanic activity: both are factors which 
militate against communal renewal. Both must be exposed to 
and overcome by the power of God’s Word as it is proclaimed 
and lived. 

Two of Martin’s quotes are especially relevant: one from 
St Hippolytus of Rome and one from St Augustine, In the first 
(taken from Eusebius’ Church History 5, 28), Hippolytus 
claims that certain people in the community are undermining 
the authority of the Scripture: “For either they do not believe 
that the sacred Scriptures were spoken by the Holy Spirit, in 
which case they are unbelievers, or if they regard themselves 
as being wiser than the Holy Spirit, what else could they be 
but demoniacs.”*'* 

The second quote is from Augustine’s On Christian Doctrine 
(II, Vn, 9, 38-9): 

It is necessary that we become meek through piety 
so that we do not contradict Divine Scripture, either 
when it is understood and is seen to attack some of 
our vices, or when it is not understood and we feel that 
we are wiser than it is, and better able to give precepts. 

But we should rather think and believe that which is 

i^Martin, Ralph* “The Attack on God’s Word” in Summons to Faith and 
Renewal, The Center of Pastoral Renewal, Ann Arbor, 1981, pp. 52-53. 
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written to be better and more true than anything which 

we could think of by ourselves, even when it is obscure.^® 

Martin concludes: “How different were the attitudes of the 
Fathers who held God’s word in high regard, from the attitudes 
that we increasingly encounter today 

St Paul, long before Hippolytus and Augustine, knew that 
the integrity of the Word of God must be accepted before 
the community can respond to it (and let us not forget that it 
is the communal response which leads to renewal). He reminds 
the Thessalonians that the Word of God which they accepted 
from the Christian missionaries was “not as the word of men, 
but as what it really is, the Word of God!” (I Thess 2:12). 
Also, they were to accept it because “our gospel did not come 
to you only in word, but also in power, in the Holy Spirit, and 
with full conviction” (I Thess 1:5). Preaching the gospel with 
“power” and “conviction,” i.e. in the Holy Spirit, together with 
the people accepting it as precisely the Word of God and 
not of men: these are true indicators of a spirit of renewal 
within the community. 

(3) Sensitivity To Sin. The third element, after aware¬ 
ness of God’s nearness and acceptance of the integrity of the 
Word preached with power and conviction, is the deep aware¬ 
ness that things—including ourselves—can be sinful. If this 
awareness is not present, if we do not find ourselves indicted 
and convicted before God when we sin, then there will never 
be renewal within the community. This, of course, is a natural 
consequence of the previous two points, for God’s nearness (as 
we noted with Isaiah’s response) and the preaching of the 
Gospel serve to heighten this awareness of sin. 

We find in the Book of Acts two distinct community 
responses to sin and guilt. In the first instance (2:2-41), the 
conviction of sin is accepted by the community. In the second 
case (7:54-60), the conviction of sin is rejected by the 
community. 

In the former, Peter is preaching at Pentecost: “Men of 
Israel.. .you have taken Him (Christ), and by your wicked 

tmid. 

mbid., p. 54. 
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hands, you have crucified and slain Him” (2:23). He con¬ 
tinues: “Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, 
that God has made that same Jesus, whom you have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ” (2:6). What is their response? They are 
“pierced in their heart.” Then they cry out to Peter and the 
others: “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” Peter replies: 
“Repent and be baptized, every one of you!” Here we see that 
acceptance of the conviction leads to repentance, baptism, 
blessing, salvation—in other words, to “renewal”! 

In the second case (Acts 7), the conviction is rejected or 
resisted. This time, it is not Peter, but Stephen who accuses 
the people of resisting the Spirit, of crucifying Christ, and of 
showing contempt for God’s law (7:51-53). When they hear 
this, they also are “cut to the heart,” but not in the same way 
as the earlier community. Here we see that they are caught 
up in uncontrollable anger (and we must remember that very 
often unaccepted sin creates such anger). Rather than ask 
“what shall we do,” they respond with a great “gnashing of 
their teeth.” St Luke records it this way: “They cried out with 
a loud voice, they stopped up their ears, they all ran upon 
him with one accord, they cast him out of the city, and Aey 
stoned him” (Acts 7:57-58). They respond not with repentance, 
but with a “stiff-neck” and a “hard-heart.” 

We learn from these two examples that if the community 
will be renewed, its conscience must be quickened, sin must 
be recognized and “accepted.” Either we accept this convic¬ 
tion or we reject it. This conviction, however, is not made for 
its own sake. This is because such conviction of sin is always 
a means, never an end. Its purpose is only to induce repentance. 
This is why the Orthodox know repentance not so much as 
remorse, but rather as a turning, a “change of mind,” a 
metanoia. St Paul states this clearly when he declares; “The 
sorrow that is according to the will of God, produces a re¬ 
pentance without regret, and it leads to salvation” (II Cor 
7:10). Then he adds this about proper or “Godly” sorrow: 
“What carefulness (or earnestness) it wrought in you, what a 
clearing of yourself... in all things you have proved your¬ 
selves to be clean in this manner” (H Cor 7:11). Acceptance 
of this conviction, then, produces repentance. 
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Such repentance, by way of the conviction of sin in the 
community, is not some “great sorrow which weighs us down.” 
Indeed, it is a response that leads to joy and praise. Perhaps 
we Orthodox have never noticed it, but if we study the “Great 
Doxology”—the great praise—we find some seventeen references 
to sin which leads to repentance. 

(4) Fruitfulness in Community Life. The fourth char¬ 
acteristic of community renewal is simply the fruit of re¬ 
newal. These are the “fruits of the Spirit” (Gal 5:22; Eph 
4-5). They are produced by “putting off the old man ... being 
renewed in the spirit of your mind... (so that) ... we are 
members of one another” in the community. “For the fruit of 
the Spirit is in all goodness and righteousness and truth” (Eph 
5:9). Goodness, righteousness and truth: these are the fruits 
of the Spirit which spring forth from a renewed Christian 
community. 


Conclusion: Who Renews? 

We must be repeatedly reminded of a crucial fact: the 
community cannot renew itself. Pastors ask again and again, 
“What can I do to renew my community?” By himself, the 
pastor can do nothing. The entire issue is one of a proper 
ministry of discipleship, for a “disciple” is one who listens, who 
learns, who follows. A disciple of Christ is never just a graduate 
from some school; he always and forever follows the Lord “up 
to Jerusalem.” Only God Himself, by his life-giving visitation 
in the Spirit, can renew the community. We can only follow. 
And to follow means to properly pray, remember, teach, serve, 
celebrate—that is, to properly live as the disciple of Christ. If 
we can do anything at all, it is merely to remove hinderances 
to renewal within the community; that is, to bring about through 
those elements of discipleship mentioned above a radical break 
with all that threatens to “quench the Spirit”: complacency, 
lack of attention, carelessness, gossip, revenge, hardness-of- 
heart, clericalism, etc. 

Such renewal in the Spirit is possible because it is not our 
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community; it is God’s community: Chrisfs Body, “filled with 
the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:4). It is not our work, but God’s 
work; and for this reason, it is our sin if we do not cooperate 
in allowing Him to renew the life of His own community. 

In our quest for renewal within our parish communities, 
then, may we heed the call of the prophet Habakkuk: 

O Lord, I have heard the report of Thee, and Thy work, 

O Lord, do I fear. In the midst of the years, renew it; 
in the midst of the years make it known; (and) in 
wrath, O Lord, remember Thy mercy (Hab 3:3). 
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Death and Orthodox Iconography 


Stephen Bigham 


/. Introduction 

In the Orthodox Church, iconography holds a central and 
important place, both visually and theologically. Icons are not 
merely decorations or pictorial teaching aides. They do serve 
these purposes, but their fundamental reason for being is to 
bear witness, in an artistic manner, to the Church’s beliefs. 
They are a reflection of the life in Christ as lived in the 
Church. We should expect, therefore, to receive from ico¬ 
nography what is preached and witnessed to by other means, 
such as Scripture, liturgical texts, dogmatic statements and the 
writings of the Fathers. 

The subject of death, especially Christian death, is cer¬ 
tainly an important one; in some ways it is the central prob¬ 
lem, not only of Christian living, but of all human existence. 
What is death and why do we die? The Church certainly 
has answers to such questions. The questions themselves, 
however, are not isolated. In fact, they touch on the whole 
structure of Church doctrine. It is only natural, then, to expect 
to see the Church’s beliefs reflected in her iconography. The 
question is how to “read out” the doctrinal content that has 
already been “read in” to them. The purpose of this paper is 
to examine the ways death is portrayed in Orthodox iconog¬ 
raphy. I plan first to deal briefly with the doctrines of death 
and icons, then generally with death in icons. Then we wiU 
move on to the specific ways death is depicted, and finally we 
will consider the differences between Eastern and Western 
iconographies of death. 
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II. The Doctrine of Salvation 

Implicit in the word “salvation” is a notion of what we are 
saved from. For every salvation there is a lostness; for every 
liberty, a slavery. We need to have an idea of what the 
Church sees as the opposite of salvation, what we are saved 
from. Without much question, death is the concept and reality 
which is identified by the Church as the great enemy, the great 
destroyer, and it is from the clutches of death that we are to 
be saved. Death—the inevitability of every person’s dying—is 
tied up closely with sin. St Paul states that, “the wage paid 
by sin is death” (Romans 6:23). Death is seen, then, as the 
result of something else; it is the result of man’s subjugation 
to a power that seeks his slavery and destruction. The opposite 
of Christian salvation, the slavery, is sin which results in death. 
Sin itself, however, does not arise outside of man; it is not 
a power that is imposed on him by an alien master. Ironically, 
it is man himself who is the author of his own slavery and 
destruction. By turning from the author of his being to him¬ 
self, man is cut off from the source of his own life, and so 
he withers and dies. 

All creation came into existence out of nothing, absolute 
non-being. To the degree that we do not rise to and bask in 
the light of Him who created us, we sink slowly back into that 
abyss of nothingness out of which we came. Death is a power¬ 
ful thrust downward into that black pit, leading to decomposi¬ 
tion not only of the body but of the whole man. Man is not 
to be defined as a soul living in a body, two or more natural 
substances which happen, for a while, to be joined together 
so that death is the separation of “man” from his body. Ac¬ 
cording to this idea, “man” is identified with a soul. Such a 
view, however, is not the Christian view. Man for Christianity 
is a unitary, though composite, being who is in touch with 
and allied to many aspects of reality: the physical world 
through his body, the intellectual world through his mind, the 
spiritual world through his heart or soul. There is no natural 
line of demarcation whereby the mind, body, soul, heart, 
emotions, etc., peel off from each other like layers of an 
onion. A man is not a man if deprived of his properties and 
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faculties created by God. Death, in this view, is a radical 
ripping apart of the composite being of man. It tears apart his 
being, somewhat like a bee whose insides are pulled out when 
it stings: in death, man as an entity decomposes. It is only 
as the Christian man carries within himself the new humanity 
of Christ that he is given the chance to overcome the present 
human condition and attain salvation in the midst of this 
world and beyond it. 

It is here that we move from the description of the present 
death-bound condition of man to the envisioned salvation. For 
Orthodox Christianity, the important word in defining salva¬ 
tion is transfiguration, the changing of the conditions by which 
man lives. This means not only the transformation of man 
himself, but also the environment he lives in. The whole of 
creation needs to be changed, transfigured, so as to eliminate 
the hold sin and death have on this world. By ourselves, we 
cannot effect this transfiguration; we are powerless to change 
our condition. Therefore, our salvation requires an interven¬ 
tion from outside our world. Christ’s life and work are that 
intervention. He came into our world, broke the power of sin 
and death, and made it possible for us to live in a different 
way than the fallen nature of man requires. By being turned 
towards the source of our being instead of away from it, we 
can live rather than die. Christ created a new type of humanity, 
or more precisely. He simply restored the old humanity to 
what it should have been in the first place. By uniting ourselves 
to His new humanity in the Church and being nourished by 
His life in the holy mysteries, we can transform or transfigure 
our present fallen condition so that death will have no final 
power over us. This recreation of man and the world in their 
final state is called the Kingdom of God. By our progressive 
transfiguration, we participate in the building up of the King¬ 
dom until its final establishment in the new heaven and the 
new earth, where the present conditions of death, sin, and decay 
will no longer be operative. We will then live the life of 
intimate communion with God that we were meant to live from 
the beginning. 

One of the key terms used to designate the transfigured 
world growing now within the Church is the “new Jerusalem.” 
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In his vision recorded in Revelations, St John the Theologian 
describes what the Kingdom of God will be Uke when Christ 
comes again in glory: 

Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, the first 
heaven and the first earth had disappeared... I saw 
the holy city and the new Jerusalem coming down from 
God out of heaven, as beautiful as a bride all dressed 
for her husband ... Here God lives among men ... 

He will wipe away all tears from their eyes; there will 
be no more death and no more mourning or sadness. 

The world of the past has gone... Then the One sitting 
on the throne spoke: “Now I am making the whole 
creation new...” (Rev 21:1-5) 

Here we see very clearly the idea of the transformation 
of the old fallen world into the new one of which we have a 
foretaste in the Church, but which will only come in fullness 
at the end of time, on the eighth day of re-creation. 

St Paul too emphasizes this distinction between the old 
man and the new, life according to the old Adam and life 
according to the new Adam, who is Christ. In our baptism, 
we die to the old, the fallen man, and reclothe ourselves in 
Christ. We take on the new life of the Kingdom and live anew 
in that reality while still in the midst of the old. To quote St 
Paul again: “Not I live but Christ lives in me” (Gal 2:20). 
So when we die the death of this world, it is the old man that 
dies. But for those who die in Christ, they have another life 
in themselves, Christ’s life. His new humanity and so, though 
dead, they are alive in Him. 

How, then, does iconography relate to this concept of a 
progressive transfiguration into the new creation? Icons portray 
the new creation (the new Jerusalem, the Kingdom of God, 
the new humanity, etc.) in artistic form. This is the primary 
function of Orthodox iconography, and it is true to its purpose 
only to the degree that it draws us out of this world and its 
conditions and transports us into that new world which is to 
come. That is why no attempt is made in icons to reflect the 
“natural” world. The “natural” world is precisely not natural: 
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it is fallen. Icons do not depict proportion, depth, three dimen¬ 
sions, etc., because these things are proper to this world and 
not to the re-creation of the Kingdom. Iconography has its 
own symbolic languages and techniques which have been de¬ 
veloped and adapted so as to portray in the most vivid way 
the transfigured, spiritual world and the men and women who 
inhabit it. Kalokyris puts the point well: 

The faith of the Church in the reality beyond this 
world, that is, in the truth of the spiritual world, defined 
from the beginning the essential character of the con¬ 
tent of her iconography. She is primarily interested in 
the beauty of this spiritual world, and with the means 
which she possesses, the Church seeks to be the in¬ 
terpreter of that world.* 

From the foregoing, then, how can we expect death to be 
portrayed in icons? If death is part of this old world which is 
passing away, and icons show that world which is to come, 
we can expect that death will not be portrayed in them at all. 
This is precisely the point I wish to make: death as a phenom¬ 
enon is graphically absent from iconography; but at the same 
time, it is ever-present. As the Reformation only makes sense 
if contrasted with medieval Catholicism, or the communist 
revolution if contrasted with the czarist state, so iconography 
only makes sense if we assume the presence behind and be¬ 
neath it of the old world out of which the new creation is 
taken.® Death is ever-present by its absence, its banishment, 
since it has been conquered by Christ and eliminated as a 
power. But because we are now living in the interim before 
the full establishment of the Kingdom, in the period when the 
new and old creations still exist together, death is sometimes 
represented in iconography, but only in a vanquished, power¬ 
less and empty form. It is as though it were making a final 
appearance in chains before being totally destroyed. This, then, 
is what we want to set out: the vanquished character of death 
as shown in icons. 

^Constantine Kalokyris, The Essence of Orthodox Iconography, Brookline, 
Mass.: Holy Cross School of Theology, Hellenic College, 1971, p. 15. 

2See ibid,, p, 24. 
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III. General Considerations 

The first place we need to look for a demonstration of 
the omnipresence of death by its omni-absence is in the cata¬ 
comb art of the pre-Constantinian Church. Here we have a 
definitely funereal art. The context in which the art appears 
could not be more death-centered, and yet in the art itself 
there is no representation of the dead as such, no symbolized 
death, nothing to recall the death-boundness of this world. In 
the midst of dead things, in the place of the dead, the art 
calls the viewer to think of deliverance and life: 

Thus, for example, the oldest symbol, that of a ship: 
to the man of Greco-Roman antiquity it had suggested 
the voyage of souls into the beyond, but by the time 
of the Empire it came to mean a happy passage through 
life; it was only a sign of prosperity, with the end of the 
voyage representing death. Christians, taking up the 
symbol and restoring its primitive meaning, transformed 
it into a symbol of the faith of the Church and of the 
soul which the Church guides.., The arrival of the 
ship to the harbor had signified the end: death. For 
a Christian, on the contrary, it implied the entrance of 
the soul into eternal repose and bliss. The pessimistic 
outlook of the pagan was replaced by the joyous con¬ 
fidence in the resurrection.® 

Why is it that for the early Christians there is no sign of 
death, no figure of death, no picture of the person as dead? 
Surrounded as the pictures are by the final reality of this world, 
the faith of these Christians that they were alive in Christ, 
although dead in this world, was so strong as to eliminate any 
trace of that dead world from their very earliest art: 

The art of the catacombs is not only a funeral art and 
does not only consist in symbolic and allegorical rep¬ 
resentations as is sometimes thought to be the case. 

^Leonid Ouspensky, The Theology of the Icon, Crestwood, NY: St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1978, pp. 84-5. 
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Of course, it does include many funeral elements, but 
it is above all an art which teaches the faith... In the 
first century, these consist of the Good Shepherd, Noah 
and the ark, Daniel in the lions’ den, and the banquet 
scene. In the second century, there are many images 
from the New Testament: the annunciation, the nativity 
of Christ, His baptism and others.* 

What is striking is that these scenes depict acts of deliverance. 
God acts to save those in trouble. As He acted to save and 
deliver the saints of old, so He acts to save those who die in 
Christ. The New Testament scenes thus depict Christ’s life, 
the act of deliverance par excellence. 

Another area where we might expect to find death and 
dying vividly depicted is in connection with martyrdom. Our 
present-day tendency would be to want to know the details 
of a new martyr’s death. The same interest was prevalent in 
the early Church also, as the various written martyrologies 
testify. But when it comes to the depiction of the martyrs them¬ 
selves, we are no longer concerned with how they died; that is 
really unimportant. What we need to see depicted is their 
glorified state in the Kingdom. With persecution a constant 
possibility, and physical death always near for those who 
followed Christ, why is it that earthly reality is not reflected 
in the catacomb art? Only artistic expressions of the hope of 
deliverance, of resurrection to the new creation, are seen: 

Thus no trace of the frequent persecutions and the 
numerous martyrs of this time can be found in the 
liturgical art of the catacombs. The Christian artist... 
undoubtedly saw the atrocious scenes of the amphi¬ 
theaters .. . and one would expect to see recollections 
of these days when the struggle of the Christians against 
the pagan gods reached its paroxysm. But not one 
scene of martyrdom can be found in the catacombs ... 

It is only later when the persecutions had ceased and 
the anguish of the Christians had become history that 
they were sometimes represented.® 

^Ibid,, p. 83. 
nbid,, p. 95-6. 
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The representation of the Martyrs of Sebaste is an example 
of this.® 

The depiction of the dead person, perhaps a martyr, is 
often seen in the orant position, the hands lifted up in prayer. 
Having died in Christ and for Christ, that is his essential condi¬ 
tion: praying in the Kingdom for those left behind, but who 
are soon to follow. “The drama of the represented situation 
is not so much the very moment of sacrifice as the internal 
spiritual state of the person, i.e. the state of prayer.’”^ Thus for 
the first stage of Christian art, funereal though it was, there 
was no place for “natural” death to be represented. 


IV. Specific Examples 

One of the primary symbolic representations of death, or 
the realm of the dead, in iconography is darkness, a black 
area on an icon. Darkness as a symbol of night runs throughout 
the Bible and the writings of the fathers, so it is natural that 
Satan’s kingdom should be represented by black. Evdokimov 
puts it this way: 

St John; “The light shines in the darkness.” The ab¬ 
solute polarity which this saying contains requires us 
to understand the word darkness in its ultimate and 
hellish sense; it stands for everything tragic in the plan 
of God. Seen from within time, this polarity is the most 
distressing co-existence of light and darkness, of God 
and Satan ... Seen from eternity, “the sun which set 
with him scatters forever the darkness of death.”® 

One specific way that this kingdom of darkness is shown 
is by a cave opening to the inner earth, the underground, which 
is the symbolic realm of the dead and of Satan. The icons of 
the Nativity, the Myrrh-bearing Women, the Crucifixion, the 
Raising of Lazarus, the Descent into Hell, and others depict 

®John Taylor, Icon Paintings, New York: Mayflower Books, 1979, p. 54. 

mid, 

spaul Evdokimov, UArt de Vlcdne, Paris: Descl6e de Brouwer, 1970, 
p. 233 
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dark caverns. The icon of Theophany pictures the dark river 
Jordan, which is sometimes made to look like a lake but never¬ 
theless represents a dark, bottomless pit. Pentecost places the 
old man Cosmos in a dark area at the bottom of the icon: 
Cosmos, the world, is in the midst of Satan’s kingdom. In all 
of these icons, however, the dark area is not represented as an 
independent reality but is only the stage for reception of the 
new creation. It is into this darkness that Christ or His light 
now shines. As stated above, when death or its kingdom appear 
in icons, it is only to show that its power is broken, that it 
waits to be filled with Christ’s life. Thus in the scene of the 
Nativity, Christ is lying in a manger in a dark cave with the 
light of the star shining down upon it.® 

For some, though not all icons of the Myrrh-bearing 
Women,^® one of the angels of light is seated in the dark tomb. 
On the Good Friday icon, the cross stands above a cave on 
Golgotha. Lazarus, prefiguring the general resurrection, also 
emerges from a darkened tomb. Christ at His baptism is sub¬ 
merged in the dark kingdom of the Jordan, recreating water 
from an instrument of death to an instrument of life: 

Water changes its meaning; formerly it was the image 
of death (the Flood), but now it is “the well of living 
water.” In speaking of non-sanctified water, the image 
of death and the Flood, the liturgy calls it “the watery 
grave” ... In fact, the icon shows Jesus going down 
into the water as into a watery tomb which has the 
shape of a dark cavern (the monographic image of 
hell). In this dark pit is contained the whole body of 
the Lord as the image of his burial...“ 

In the Descent into Hell, in addition to Christ being in 
the dark pit, we often find Satan or death represented as a 
chained man lying amidst the nuts and bolts of the broken 
gates of hell. In Pentecost, the fire of the Holy Spirit descends 
on the old man Cosmos in the black pit of this unregenerated 

mid., p. 232. 

i^Leonid Ouspensky and Vladimir Lossky, The Meaning of Icons, 
Boston: Boston Book and Art Shop, 1952, p. 190. 

tiEvdokimov, pp. 245-6. 
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world, through the apostles who represent the Church. The 
evangelists may be depicted as writing in a dark cave, an image 
of the present world about to receive the gospel.^* In these and 
other cases, the dark area is in the lower part of the icon, 
representing openings into the lower world, into which salvation 
comes from above. 

This symbolism of darkness is also reflective of the doctrine 
that evil, death and sin are not created realities in themselves; 
they are negations of created good things. They move always 
toward destruction and the nothingness out of which all crea¬ 
tion came, and away from the full being which is God. Ico¬ 
nography stresses this negative, anti-manichean, belief about 
the nature of evil. Only God exists; only His light and power 
give being. To turn away from that source is to slide into the 
black pit of death and nothingness. We can either rise toward 
the source of our life, represented at the top of the icons, or 
slide down to our destruction represented at the bottom. 

We need to look also at the representation of death by 
symbolic skulls and bones. The basic principle continues to 
hold true: there are very few such representations, because a 
skeleton represents death and the fallen conditions of this 
present life. However, we do often find a skull in the cave 
beneath the cross on the icon of Good Friday. 

In one Christian tradition, Golgotha is file center of 
the world; it is there, where Adam was created, that 
the Cross was raised, and at its foot Adam was buried: 
this is a very frequent subject in icons ..This is why 
icons show the foot of the cross planted in a black 
cavern where the head of Adam is seen; Golgotha is 
called “the place of the skull” (St John 19:17). This 
symbolic detail shows the head of the first Adam, and 
in him is all humanity, watered by the blood of Christ.*^ 

But Adam’s skull, representing the death of the first man, is 
shown only in relation to the death of the New Man which 
destroyed death itself. 

i^Ouspensky and Lossky, p. 114. 
i^Evdokimov, p. 120. 

p. 262. 
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There are other icons in which bones and skulls appear, 
but seemingly for the artistic effect and not as the point of 
departure for theology of redemption: e.g., the Last Judgment 
and the Valley of Dry Bones.*® Neither subject is of major 
monographic import, but nonetheless, they exist. 

Tombs are another specific symbol of death and serve as 
the background out of which there comes life. In the icon of 
the Raising of Lazarus, a cofiin is sometimes shown in the 
cave; at other times the cave itself is the tomb. Here, Lazarus 
is being raised again to this present life and not to the new 
and unending life of the kingdom. In the Church’s understand¬ 
ing, this event images Christ’s and our own resurrection on the 
Saturday before Holy Week. The Descent into Hell shows Adam 
and Eve being raised out of their tombs by Christ into the 
new life. The image of the Myrrh-bearing Women shows only 
a tomb, without the body. Again we see that the old death, 
with its normal setting and customary characteristics, has been 
left behind. 

Next let us look at the way the dead are represented im¬ 
mediately following their death. The Crucifixion, the Epitaphion 
and the Dormition are our main examples. Even though the 
Crucifixion depicts Jesus as dead, the Church sees His death 
as a victory: to show forth perfect humanity in obedience to 
the Father’s will, Christ maintained His integrity even in the 
face of death. The icon depicts Him with His eyes closed 
and His expression calm and peaceful. Victory and peace in 
the worst of deaths is expressed by the position of the body 
and its general appearance: 

In the East, Christ is never presented in the realistic 
style, in his exhausted and dead flesh, nor is He shown 
in the pangs of agony. Dead and at peace. He has lost 
nothing of His royal nobility, never losing His majestic 
appearance.. .** 

The same can be said for the icon of the Epitaphion 
venerated on Good Friday and Holy Saturday. Christ is dead 

i5Andr6 Grabar, Byzantine Painting, New York: Rlzzoli International 
Publications Inc., 1979, p. 166 and p. 120. 
i6Evdokimov, p. 262. 
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and in the tomb; yet no curruption or decomposition is shown, 
evidence of the hollow “victory” won by Satan at the Crucifixion. 

The Dormition provides an interesting contrast to the 
Crucifixion. Mary lies dead upon the bier, yet she is alive, like 
a little child, in the arms of Christ who stands behind her. 
In death, she is portrayed as old yet in peace, as though she 
were asleep. She is surrounded by the Church, represented by 
the apostles and other members of the earthly community, 
together with angels and Christ who receives her. What a 
perfect depiction this is of the Christian idea of death in the 
Lord. No longer black, dark, cold, filled with fear, pain and 
separation, but calm and full of light, surrounded by Christ 
and His Body the Church. Would that each Christian’s death 
could be like hers! The Dormition icon thus offers a perfect 
representation of one of the Church’s petitions: “A Christian 
ending to our life, painless, blameless, peaceful, and a good 
defense before the dread judgment seat of Christ, let us ask 
of the Lord.” 

We should remember that the dead often appear in icons 
of events that occur subsequent to their deaths: this is espe¬ 
cially true of Old Testament figures. In the Transfiguration 
icon, we see Moses and Elijah who represent both the dead 
and the living of the Old Testament. While Moses’ death is 
recorded in Scripture, Elijah does not die a natural death but 
is taken directly by God in a flaming chariot. All the figures 
in the icon of the Descent into Hell, David and Solomon, 
Moses, John the Baptist, etc., have died; yet they are alive 
as they view the “future” event of the resurrection of Adam 
and Eve. Similarly, any icon of a visitation of Christ, of the 
Theotokos or of a saint in Church history depicts the person 
who has died and is yet alive. Iconography proclaims that 
those who have died in the Lord are in fact alive, in contrast 
to ourselves who are still alive, but who yet in Christ are dead to 
the old world. 

Let us turn briefly to the way icons are displayed in the 
church building. Classically the church is constructed in three 
sections: the sanctuary, the nave and the narthex.^^ The sanctu¬ 
ary represents the heaven of heavens, where Christ the King 

iTQuspensky, pp. 21-38. 
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rules over all. The nave is the place of the new creation and 
the Kingdom of God. Christ the Pantokrator is painted above 
in the dome of the nave to show His rule in the Kingdom, 
The narthex, finally, images the realm of this world that opens 
back into the darkness, just as it opens into the light of the 
Kingdom, It is appropriate that icons and frescoes should re¬ 
flect, in the nave and the sanctuary, the defeated kingdom of 
death. It is precisely here that the Church’s icons are displayed. 
As we enter from the outside, we begin to see the new world 
where death has no place. Since the Kingdom of God is to 
come fully only after the end of time, it is appropriate to rep¬ 
resent the Last Judgment on the western wall of the narthex. 
To reach the fulness of the Kingdom, we must all pass through 
this judgment. What we have experienced partially in the 
Church as judgment and sanctification is thus represented in 
the organization and symbolism of the church building itself. 
Therefore both the content of icons and their location within 
the church building teach us that for the Christian death is a 
thing of the peist, both literally and symbolically behind us. 


V. Eastern and Western Art 

Here I would like to make a few observations concerning 
the evident differences between Orthodox iconography and 
Western religious paintings. The differences are striking, even 
to the most casual observer. If our basic premise is correct, 
namely that religious art expresses a particular understanding 
of reality, then we should be able to understand some of the 
theological differences between the two traditions by observ¬ 
ing the way these two types of art treat the theme of death. 

The Orthodox claim that the theology of death and its art 
forms are continuous with the earliest manifestations of Chris¬ 
tian art in the catacombs. Iconography shows a great stability 
and regularity in its inspiration and execution throughout the 
centuries. Western Latin religious art represented generally 
a variation of this same tradition during the first thousand 
years of Christian history. Philippe Ari^s, in his book The 
Hour of Our Death, makes the claim that Western art for 
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about the first millennium, up to and including the Romanesque 
period, reflected the theology of death prevalent at that time: 

Let us begin by recalling what was said... about the 
Christians of the first millennium. They believed that 
after their death they rested like the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, awaiting the day of Christ’s return. Their 
image of the end of time was that of the glorified 
Christ as he rose to heaven on the day of Ascension 
or... as he is described by the visionary of the Book 
of Revelations ... This extraordinary imagery recurs 
again and again in the Romanesque period ... On those 
rare occasions when funerary art did represent the 
Last Judgment, it is apparent that the event inspired 
very little fear since it was consistently seen from the 
point of view of the return of Christ and the awakening 
of the just... This is the traditional image that is 
repeated in Romanesque art.. 

On a baptismal font found in France, dating no later than 
1150, we have the following scene of the Resurrection: 

The risen souls are emerging naked from their sar¬ 
cophagi in pairs, husband and wife embracing ... The 
relation between baptism and resurrection is clear. Those 
who have been baptized were assured of resurrection 
and the eternal salvation it implied.'® 

The spirit here expressed is very close to the Orthodox ethos. 
The techniques also are very similar to the Byzantine: “We 
know that the Carolingian and Romanesque artist employed 
a perspective that was different from that of the viewer: he 
showed the viewer what he could not see, as he ought to see it.”®® 
It is clear that in this period both East and West were drinking 
from the same fountain of inspiration. 

It is part of Aries’ general thesis, however, that something 

isphilippe AriSs, The Hour of Our Death, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1981, pp, 97-8. 

p. 98. 
pp. 132-3. 
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began to change on the level of feelings and deep-seated psy¬ 
chology in the West in the 11th and 12th centuries. This change 
began to manifest itself in a funerary art very different from 
what had gone before. The result was a total divergence of 
the new Western religious art in both inspiration and tech¬ 
niques from Orthodox iconography, which continued in the 
traditional path. Western art moved in a this-worldly direction, 
to concentrate on life as lived here and now, and to measure 
it in terms of immanent factors. Thus, art itself moved toward 
representing the “natural” world as we see it, and away from 
symbolic representation. Aries is not the only one to see this 
change and comment on it: 

From the 13th century on, Giotto, Duccio, and Cimbue 
introduce optical illusion, perspective, depth, the play 
of clair-obscur, and trompe-l’oeil. If art becomes more 
refined, more reflective of this world, it is less drawn 
to a direct apprehension of the transcendent... In 
departing from the canons of tradition, art becomes 
less integrated in the liturgical mystery. Becoming more 
and more independent and subjective, it leaves the 
heavenly biosphere .. 

The empirical world became the more real world, and 
therefore the one most appropriate to copy in art. As far as 
religious painting was concerned, two trends appeared: 1) re¬ 
ligious subjects became only the occasion for the artist to 
express himself, there being no essential difference in inspira¬ 
tion or technique between a religious and a mythological, 
secular or even pornographic subject; and 2) religious subjects 
were painted in the most realistic style, reflective of the way 
the event actually happened. This could be in terms of physical 
realism: clothes, buildings, furniture, etc.; or psychological 
realism: depicting agony, pain or suffering. The point was that 
religious art tried to reflect as much as possible an actual 
scene as imagined by the artist: 

What a disappointment, what a temptation to unbelief 

2‘Evdokimov, pp. 67*8. 
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you find the approach to Christ “according to man”: 
seeing Christ in the flesh, depicting Him in a painting 
as an ordinary man of His time, thinking that you will 
come nearer to the truth about Him the more faith¬ 
fully you manage to copy the landscape of Palestine 
or present the area as it was at that period.^ 

In Western art there were, of course, symbolic and allegorical 
paintings and other art-forms depicting lambs, angels, God 
the Father, and so on. But again, they were executed in terms 
of the “natural” world in which the artist lived. Consequently, 
as epoques and styles changed, so did the artistic renderings 
of religious subjects. 

The ramifications of this fundamental change in outlook 
concerning artistic representations of death were enormous. 
Arifes chronicles the results of this and other changes by show¬ 
ing in exhaustive detail the upsurge in interest in scenes of 
death, various means of death, pain and suffering leading to 
death, and dead and decaying bodies. Through a full six hun¬ 
dred pages he presents to us the seemingly infinite variety of 
artistic representations of death, from tombs decorated with 
sculptures of decaying bodies to later depictions of death related 
to eroticism. 

Such depictions are not surprising, there where the purpose 
of art is understood to be representation of the natural order. 
Death is a part of this world, and consequently decomposing 
flesh is as proper a subject for expression as roses in spring. 
It becomes all a matter of taste. 

Such an attitude towards art and artistic expression could 
not be farther from the Orthodox understanding of death and 
its depiction in iconography. Unfortunately, however. Orthodox 
theology, as well as its artistic theory and expression, have 
been seriously infiltrated by the very idea, psychology and tech¬ 
niques which have run unrestrained in the West. So serious is 
this problem that it is no exaggeration to say that in many 
Orthodox churches built in the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
there are few if any icons at all. There may be many religious 

^^Archimandrite Vasileios, Hymn of Entry, SVS Press, New York 1984, 
pp. 89-90. 
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paintings, but real icons are few. That this tendency did not 
totally corrupt the Church can only be attributed to the strong, 
unconscious sense of the true purpose of icons within Orthodoxy. 
Kalokyris puts it this way: 

We attribute this fact not to the intentions... but to 
the false ideas about art, according to which an icon 
or a wall-painting of any merit is only one which depicts 
the persons naturally beautiful, one which renders their 
physical conditions naturalistically, one which records, 
according to the laws of perspective, the relation of the 
depicted persons to themselves, to the space, and in one 
word, one which shows the sacred scene according to 
any colored photograph.*® 

As a result, the same interest in “real death” that charac¬ 
terizes Western art has crept into Orthodox icons. Scenes that 
depict the agony of the Crucifixion and of martyrs became 
rampant over the last few centuries, during what has been 
called the “Western captivity.” Happily in our century, there 
is a return in nearly all areas of the life of the Orthodox 
Church to her own patristic roots. Such a renaissance is also 
taking place in iconography. As this movement advances, and 
as the icon is recognized for what it truly is, then the proper 
understanding of death, as well as the whole of Orthodox 
Christian life, will be reflected in her icons. The Church’s 
vision of who she is, why she exists, and where we are going will 
then show itself to all “those who have eyes to see.” 


**Kalokyris, p. 9. 
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Notes and Comments 


TRANSLATING THE PSALTER; THE CASE FOR 
NEW SKETE 


Lord, I have seen your work! In our times, 
let it live again! In our times, make it known! 

--The New Skete Psalter 

Of these adventures, Muse, daughter of Zeus, 
tell us in our time, lift the great song again. 

—Robert Fitzgerald, Homer*s Odyssey 

The New Skete Psalter is a remarkable document. All translation 
is conditional art. That is, translation arises from specific conditions, 
assumes the necessity for new circumstances of comprehension, and 
then attempts to manifest these new circumstances fully. To see the 
achievement of this Psalter requires that we therefore understand 
something of the larger set of surrounding circumstances it inhabits. 

In North America the Eastern Orthodox Church faces a critical 
situation. Orthodoxy in the United States has been historically cen¬ 
tered in immigrant, predominently working-class communities, 
whose people were bound together by language, work, residence, 
and ethnic custom. Tenacious over several generations, these com¬ 
munities (mostly Greek and Slavic) are now beginning to disappear 
as distinct social entities. The Orthodox Church is faced with a 
crisis of choice: to disappear with them or to become assimilated 
into mainstream America. 

The question, then, becomes urgent: once the protective barriers 
of ethnic community are gone, can the Orthodox Church survive 
direct immersion into mainstream American life? 

But (a counter-voice asks) why do you assume that the bar¬ 
riers of ethnic community will soon be gone? Aren’t the Greek- 
American and Russian-^Aunerican family traditions tenacious pre- 
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cisely because they are holding firm? Moreover, aren’t these tradi¬ 
tions holding firm because they are in fact based in the Orthodox 
Church? 

Well, possibly these barriers may hold for a while more—certain 
parishes in the Russian community, for example, still conduct weekly 
language lessons for the children. But I wouldn’t bet on it. How 
many historically successful ‘cognitive minorities’ (the term is 
sociologist Peter Berger’s) exist in contemporary American life? 
A cognitive minority is a social group that maintains an entirely 
different way of thinking about—hence, being in—the world. The 
Gypsy has apparently succeeded quite well; how many others have? 

For as anyone in a Greek or Russian family in the U.S. will 
tell you, the ethnic family is already deeply Americanized, with 
today’s grandchildren mostly monolingual in English and mass cul¬ 
ture in style. Such things as language and lifestyle may be matters of 
mere surface; but they also may not be; and in any case, is it really 
acceptable to have our children talk and dress and consume as if 
network television were their priest, temple, and liturgy? Orthodox 
spirituality surely can coexist with contemporary conversation and 
ways of life; in fact, it must. But such coexistence cannot be detente 
and be Orthodox at the same time. For the Orthodox life of prayer 
interacts profoundly with contemporary mores, changing, transform¬ 
ing, finally transfiguring them. The family in itself cannot do this; 
Orthodoxy can. Thus, while the family cannot save Orthodoxy, 
Orthodoxy can save the family. 

And this leads to the main point. As the Orthodox Church 
enters mainstream America, it will sustain its great spiritual depth 
and radiance through its self-definition, not as an ethnic or a na¬ 
tional, but as a monastic Church. In the West, the Protestant Churches 
began in active, even violent anti-monasticism, often with excellent 
historic justification. Their 400 years of religious practice has suc¬ 
ceeded in making the monastic life almost wholly unknown within 
Protestantism. The 16th century Roman Church, in response, 
cleansed its monastic orders by moving them steadily further and 
further away from ordinary religious life. By the 18th century, the 
Catholic monk had become in essence what he is today: a highly 
disciplined religious professional, educated, and remote from the 
ordinary Christian believer. 

The Orthodox Church stands in sharp contrast to the Western 
situation. The Orthodox Church is organized around monasteries, 
and wherever one looks in Orthodoxy one sees the presence—or the 
direct influence—of the Orthodox monk. Liturgy, prayer, fasting, 
the look and outlook of an Orthodox temple: everything touching 
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an ordinary Orthodox believer’s daily life (and not merely Sunday 
morning) is shaped by Orthodox monasticism. 

And so a thesis arises: any given Orthodox parish can be 
situated in full spiritual triumph in any suburban mall to the extent 
that the parish maintains a monastic edge and definition to all it 
does. A monastery never seeks to be ‘relevant’ to the world. Rather, 
it concentrates itself upon the always deepening inwardness of its 
own spiritual disciplines, and by so doing, it in fact achieves enor¬ 
mous relevance. Just so, the Orthodox parish must be concentrated 
wholly upon its own life of prayer, and it must sustain this concen¬ 
tration amidst all the distractions of the suburban mall. The monk’s 
‘flight from the world’ is always to the end of better serving the 
world, and the monk’s great teaching is that one can truly serve the 
world only from the inward and ultimately mystical strength of 
Christ. The forms of daily prayer shaped over centuries by Ortho¬ 
dox monks, and above all Ae Divine Liturgy followed in monastic 
attentiveness throughout the Orthodox year, are a parish’s monastic 
enclosure. Hence, they are its inner strength. 

Such, I believe, are the situation and circumstances the New 
Skete Psalter inhabits. It is, first of all, a monastic translation, one 
done by an Orthodox priest-monk for the daily round of prayer in 
an Orthodox monastery. As such, its 150 Psalms are divided into 
the twenty kathismata of Orthodox tradition, and it can therefore 
be easily used by lay Orthodox for private devotions. 

The great and essential virtue of this translation is the language, 
a virtue that can be truly grasped only in sustained use in daily 
prayer. Fr Laurence, the abbot of New Skete, says in his Introduc¬ 
tion that in this translation he uses “contemporary American 
English.” Consider this, chosen at random (Ps 89): 

I will sing of your unfailing love forever, O Lord; age 
after age I will tell out your faithfulness. With my mouth 
I declare it openly: Your love created the heavens, O 
eternal one, but your faithfulness outlasts even these. 

This excellent prose is decidedly not the language of the suburban 
mall, for—beyond the subject matter—the cadence, confidence, and 
nobility of its syntax are worlds apart, spiritually speaking. Yet 
neither is this language at pious cross-purposes with suburban chatter 
in the way the King James version (and its younger sister, the RSV) 
inevitably is: 

I will sing of the mercies of the Lord for ever: 
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With my mouth will I make known thy faithfulness to all 
generations. 

For I have said, Mercy shall be built up for ever: 

Thy faithfulness shalt Thou establish in the very heavens. 

Certainly there is much beauty in this 16th century Elizabethan 
English and certainly that beauty, especially in liturgical settings, 
communicates something. But we need from our sacred texts much 
more than vaguely communicative language, and I think we all agree 
that few today are trained to use stylistically remote language for 
spiritual deepening. For if merely some kind of communicativeness 
is sought, why not use the austere and luminous Latin of St Jerome? 
He begins Psalm 89 this way: 

Domine, refugium factus es nobis 
A generatione in generationem. 

Priusquam montes fierent, 

Aut formaretur terra et orbis, 

A saeculo et usque in saeculum tu es Deus. 

These lines carry the monastic atmosphere perfectly, its cleanness 
and spiritual intimacies, its fully clarified universe: and this atmo¬ 
sphere communicates fully long before it is understood. Or for that 
matter, why not use the lucid elegance of the Septuagint Greek, 
perhaps one of the keenest versions of the origin^ Hebrew ever 
made? 

There will probably always be a few who will find their way 
back to an older English, or to medieval Latin, or to Septuagint 
Greek—or possibly even to the splendors of sacred Hebrew—and 
who will find there spiritual depth. Certainly within Orthodoxy the 
priests in every generation will continue to be taught the rudiments 
of this great spiritual path. But among lay Orthodox only very 
few will know of it, let alone begin to move along it. And so the 
task of translation becomes spiritually imperative: it is nothing 
short of creation anew. 

The New Skete Psalter is perfectly at home in contemporary 
American poetry. Its esthetic ideals are those shared with a poetic 
tradition that began in English about 1910 and whose great texts 
will last as long as English is in some fashion known and honored. 
A text that may well also be known in that future is Robert Fitz¬ 
gerald’s 1961 translation of Homer’s Odyssey, a version impossible 
to have occurred in English in any century but ours: 
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Telemakhos then stepped aboard; Athena took her posi¬ 
tion aft, and he sat by her. The two stroke oars cast off 
the stern hawsers and vaulted over the gunnels to their 
benches. Grey-eyed Athena stirred them a following wind, 
soughing from the northwest on the winedark sea, and as 
he felt the wind, Telemakhos called to all hands to break 
out mast and sail. They pushed the fir mast high and 
stepped it firm amidships in the box, made fast the fore¬ 
stays, then hoisted up the white sail on its halyards until 
the wind caught, booming in the sail; and a flushing wave 
sang backward from the bow on either side, as the ship 
got way upon her, holding her steady course. 

Every detail and every motion is here exactly seen and simply yet 
vividly described. Matthew Arnold’s famous remark—that Homer’s 
style embodies simplicity, speed, and nobility—is perfectly clear in 
this version of the Odyssey. Fitzgerald of course changes things: 
elements are moved, bits are dropped, others expanded, details 
added. But the result is at once a joy in and a sacrifice to the Greek 
original. Fitzgerald writes in the opening lines of his version: ^‘tell 
us in our time, lift the great song again,” and while the line has no 
counterpart in Homer’s Greek, Fitzgerald knows that all true trans¬ 
lation—like every act of Eucharist—must be “in our time” if it is 
truly to live. 

No one this side of dementia would insist we read Homer only 
in Chapman’s Elizabethan version, however excellent, especially now 
since we have Fitzgerald’s. Similarly, the New Skete Psalter changes 
the cultural terms within which we encounter a text as familiar as, 
say. Psalm 23: 

The Lord is my shepherd, there is nothing I need. 
Fresh and green are the pastures where he gives me rest; 
near quiet waters he leads me—there, he refreshes my soul. 

He guides me along the right path, true to his name. Even 
if I walk through the valley of darkness, I fear nothing: 
you are there with your rod and staff, and with these you 
console me. 

You spread out a table for me in the sight of my foes: 
with precious oil you bathe my head; my cup overflows. 

Yes, your loving mercy, your kindness are with me all the 
days of my life. In the house of the Lord shall I dwell for 
the rest of my days. 
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The virtues of this version are (like much contemporary poetry in 
English) the virtues of fine prose: supple, mature, self-possessed, 
and direct. It is also a text that perfectly fits into Orthodox modes 
of liturgical song and chanted prayer. At depth, the style is fully 
“in our time” without being suburban chatter. It accomplishes this 
through an attentive concentration upon the spiritual energy the 
Psalm focuses, an attentiveness which assumes that a life of prayer 
is everywhere and always the way we are meant truly to live. It is 
the attentiveness, in other words, of the Orthodox monastery, the 
attentiveness which St Hesychios, the 7th century abbot of the 
Monastery of the Mother of God at Sinai, called “the heart’s still¬ 
ness, unbroken by any thought.” All through the New Skete Psalter 
this stillness of the heart reigns, and in this it expresses the heart of 
all Orthodox spirituality. 

Guided always by Her monastic spirit, the Orthodox Church 
has sought to preserve the holy diversities by which we exist. 
Throughout the longest Christian history on earth, She has resisted 
imposing on Her people the rootless uniformities and has instead 
always robed them in the mantle of sacred variety. She is the Queen 
of Differences, the Protectress of Specificities, the Mother of Par¬ 
ticular Perfections. And in being so the Church has always blessed 
our diverse translations, protected and nurtured our linguistic vari¬ 
ety. In the New Skete Psalter we see once more the fruits of such 
immense wisdom. And once more we are blessed. 

--Donald Sheehan 


ORTHODOX REFLECTIONS ON NUCLEAR DEFENSE 


In this introductory statement I can hardly expect to convey 
the manifold complexity and richness of the Orthodox moral per¬ 
spective on the challenges of war and peace, much less offer a com¬ 
plete and decisive application to the unique problems of nuclear 
weapons and strategies of nuclear deterrence. What I shall attempt, 
however, is a skeletal framework of concepts and contexts that may 
be amplified in subsequent reflection on and discussion of these 
issues. 

The Orthodox social ethic is fundamentally a revealed religious 
morality. Like traditional Roman Catholic moral theology and some 
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Protestant viewpoints such as that of the Swiss theologian Emil 
Brunner, the Orthodox social ethic presupposes a common founda¬ 
tional ethic derived from natural law. But beyond that, a “higher” 
normative “moral law” is revealed by the Word-made-flesh, and 
this alone is what enables humans to transcend their own limitations 
and to advance along the path of personal transfiguration and deifi¬ 
cation or theosis. The natural law base, which includes such self- 
evident values as the presumed right of self-defense, is a least com¬ 
mon denominator ethic, or a fall-back position for Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians who find themselves living in secular, pluralistic societies such 
as our own. But the individual Orthodox Christian and the collec¬ 
tive community of the Church are still called to the higher, revealed 
morality exemplified by Christ and amplified throughout the two- 
thousand year Tradition of the Church. 

If one argues, as I would, that the higher morality does not 
countenance self-defense through violent means (or the use of vio¬ 
lence in any circumstance) as a moral good, then the natural law 
ethic and the higher, revealed morality seem to be on a collision 
course. 

How can a Church or its faithful maintain a personal pacifist 
witness, while conceding the natural right of national self-defense to 
a secular, pluralistic society? 

How can a religious ethic sound a clarion call to the divinely- 
revealed ideals of nonresistance and transfiguring love, while allow¬ 
ing and even condoning a national defense policy that employs nu¬ 
clear weapons of vast destructive capabilities in a strategy of “defen¬ 
sive-counterforce deterrence?” How can these apparently incom¬ 
patible views be maintained simultaneously without somehow 
sacrificing one’s own moral and logical integrity? 

Consider the following three philosophical concepts: 

(1) The higher, revealed Orthodox morality is known through 
historical development. This is the necessary feature of any incarna- 
tional theology, and in Orthodoxy history itself is, in a sense, norma¬ 
tive: the Holy Spirit is believed to be guiding the Church in her 
appropriation and application of the moral truth of the Word made 
flesh. But this process is fundamentally dynamic, and hence certain 
moral “trajectories” may be perceived in the history of the Church. 

These trajectories are multiple and not necessarily harmonious. 
Thus, an “absolute pacifist” trajectory is rooted in Jesus’ Sermon on 
the Mount and Apocalyptic Discourse, and proceeds through the 
works of various Church Fathers such as St Cyprian, Origen, and 
St Hippolytus of Rome; the lives of saints such as MaximiUian, 
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Martin of Tours, and Boris and Gleb of Kievan Russia; and is 
reflected by the canonical prohibitions against military activities on 
the part of clergy and monastics. Similarly, a “justifiable war” main¬ 
stream trajectory is evident and, in fact, normative, in the writings 
of SS. Athanasios, Ambrose, and Augustine; in the lives of various 
warrior-prince saints such as Gerald of Aurillac and Alexander 
Nevsky; and in the canonical penance of three years’ excommunica¬ 
tion recommended by St Basil the Great for soldiers in the Christian 
Roman Empire who must necessarily shed blood in combat. 

(2) The only way these conflicting trajectories can be main¬ 
tained within the same Orthodox moral tradition is through the 
concept of antinomy, which, in the words of Fr Sergius Bulgakov, 
“admits the truth of two contradictory, logically incompatible but 
ontologically necessary assertions” and “testifies to a mystery beyond 
which human reason cannot penetrate.” Thus, an antinomical per¬ 
spective accents the paradoxes rather than frets over them, and it 
calmly, dispassionately affirms both the values and the disvalues 
inherent in each ethical position or trajectory. 

(3) This leads directly to the third concept, that is not spe¬ 
cifically Orthodox: prima facie duties or obligations. This term was 
coined by the British moral philosopher W.D. Ross and has been 
revived recently by the Protestant ethicist James Childress. Thus, the 
Orthodox Christian and Church community in America have a 
prima facie duty to live the higher, revealed morality of Jesus. But 
there is also the prima facie duty to uphold justice, especially the 
protection and enhancement of the lives of presumably innocent 
persons. Now if on some occasions violent means alone are the way 
to fulfill the second duty, the two duties are in either actual or 
apparent conflict. Somehow one value, or duty, must override the 
other without negating the other: depending on one’s choice, one 
will be either a pacifist or an advocate of justifiable wars. 

In the case of secular, pluralistic U.S. society, two other prima 
facie duties seem to conflict. First, there is the moral imperative to 
tolerate and to respect the religious liberty and moral consciences 
of non-Orthodox Christian citizens and the non-Christian society in 
general. Second, no Orthodox can neglect the evangelical imperative 
to witness to the higher, revealed morality of the Gospel. 

One way of resolving this apparent conflict while affirming the 
fundamental antinomy, would be to maintain a personal pacifism 
while conceding a justifiable war option to the American common¬ 
wealth. In this instance, the society would at least conform to the 
minimalist natural law ethic until or unless it could be brought 
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prophetically and pastorally to a full, open, public, ofiBcial, and 
uncoerced profession of faith in the Word made flesh and to an 
acceptance of the true maximalist morality of the Gospel. 

— Fr Alexander F. C. Webster 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR: ON PRESBYTERS 
AND BISHOPS 

This note is in response to the paper by Bishop Maximos, 
*‘The Parish Presbyter and His Bishop,” published in SVTQ 
vol. 29, no. 1. 

I am the pastor of a small church that is far removed from 
its diocesan center. I would like to suggest some areas touched 
on in Bishop Maximos’ paper that might require clarification for 
someone like me. I found the article to represent very accurately 
the ecclesiastical structure created by the Spirit in a given place 
at a given time. But the paper seemed to be a captive of that 
particular “oikonomia.” 

I mean by this that we cannot do theology on an outdated 
societal model. We cannot apply an Ignatian model, that was rele¬ 
vant to a small municipality, to a situation like ours that requires 
the priest to decide and act on issues in ways that are essentially 
episcopal. We do not live in close proximity to our diocesan bishop 
(unlike the case of Augustine, for example, living in the same 
house), and no bishop can in fact act as though the priest merely 
represented him. 

The following areas, then, seem to need further clarification. 
(I) What does it mean to say that the priest is the “representative” 
of the Bishop and his “real presence”? If the priest in fact repre¬ 
sents Christ, assuming a particular ministry within the Body of 
Believers, then how should we conceive of this “double procession,” 
as it were? In what sense is the priest precisely a priest in his rep¬ 
resentation of the Bishop? And what, indeed, is the “real presence” 
of a Bishop and the priest who assumes it? 

(2) It is true that the diocese cannot exist in abstracto. Can 
we, however, go on to conclude that the diocese is the “local 
Church”? Might we not better say that the diocese exists as diocese 
in economia, as an administrative and geographic practicality? It 
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might be true that a larger reality is needed to avoid parochialism; 
but that can also be said of each diocese* Following this logic, 
we would be led to affirm the need for ever larger circles, the local 
Church being identified always as the “next larger” administrative 
unit. 

(3) It seems clear that the Bishop is to exercise a ministry of 
unity. But it does not follow that where that unity is found, then 
those who constitute it alone represent the “icon of unity,” Is it 
not the case that the unity of Faith imaged by the Bishop is also 
represented by the “people of God”? 

— Fr Joseph Woodill 


ARCHIMANDMTE SOPHRONY’S MONASTERY OF 
ST JOHN THE BAPTIST IN ENGLAND 

**Yes, you*d be welcome to come back here for an extended 
stay, but the place you really want to visit, and which I think would 
be more profitable for you^ considering your Russian foundress, 
would be the monastery of St John the Baptist in England, where 
I spent several years before coming here"* 

The speaker was Fr Isaias, and the place was Simonos Petra 
monastery on Mt Athos, which I visited in 1983. After mention¬ 
ing this monastery in England, Isaias casually remarked that 
Archimandrite Sophrony, the disciple of Silouan, was the founder 
of this monastery, and that he was still alive! 

Although he has written several books himself, Fr Sophrony 
has dedicated most of his life to editing and propagating the works 
of staretz Silouan of Mt Athos (The Undistorted Image\ re-edited 
in Monk of Mount Athos and Wisdom from Mount Athos, SVS 
Press, 1973, 1974). Silouan is acknowledged by many to be one 
of the great abbas of modem times. 

I was in Yorkshire, England, to help open a new Madonna 
House, and the monastery of St John the Baptist was on my visit¬ 
ing list of priorities. The main reason was not so much to meet 
Sophrony as to see what the Russian Orthodox monastic tradi¬ 
tion might look like in an English setting. Our founder, Catherine 
Doherty, is Russian, and she has incorporated some elements of 
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I was in Yorkshire, England, to help open a new Madonna 
House, and the monastery of St John the Baptist was on my visit¬ 
ing list of priorities. The main reason was not so much to meet 
Sophrony as to see what the Russian Orthodox monastic tradi¬ 
tion might look like in an English setting. Our founder, Catherine 
Doherty, is Russian, and she has incorporated some elements of 
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her Russian spiritual tradition (“poustinia”) into our Madonna 
House way of life. I wanted to see how this great Russian Father, 
Sophrony, was attempting to live out these same traditions on 
Western soil. 

To reach the monastery in Witham, Essex, you take a train 
from Liverpool station. There is a bus from the Witham station 
to quite near the monastery. I didn’t know about this connection, 
so I took a taxi. Their address is The Old Rectory, Tolleshunt 
Knights, Malden, Essex, and they have made the old rectory into 
the men’s living quarters, for both monks and guests. 

Upon arrival I walked around the rectory building into the 
inner quadrangle where two men were working on their new 
church. One of the men was in a religious habit, and he immediately 
came over to greet me. I was interrupting Fr Raphael’s work, but 
he was most gracious. A very warm hospitality was my experience 
there from beginning to end. 

Hieromonk Raphael speaks not only English but several other 
languages as well. He gave me a minitour for the next 20 minutes. 
They hardly have an acre of land. Besides the church and the 
rectory, there is an arts and crafts building, a refectory, the nuns 
quarters, and, in the rear of the property, a small cottage where 
Fr Sophrony lives as the retired but still spiritual head and heart 
of the monastery. 

Fr Raphael took me into the sacristy of the new church, since 
some of the monks were working on the icons in the nave. They 
do the iconography themselves, with Fr Sophrony providing the 
overall vision. He himself paints many of the faces of the icons. 

I walked around the grounds for a bit. A double-door was 
open in the building on the other side of the quadrangle, so I 
wandered in. This was the arts and crafts building. Two sisters 
were working. One was seated, doing some needle work on what 
appeared to be a large tapestry. The younger sister, Maria, was 
tidying up. She smiled, and I asked if it was alright to be in 
here. She said yes, then apologized for it being so messy. 

I browsed around, noting especially the large collection of icons 
which were all labeled for use at various feasts. I walked over to 
the sister sewing and asked if any real icons were for sale. She 
said no. Besides, it would require some previous ordering. The 
atmosphere was peaceful, congenial. I had, again, walked in upon 
their work, but there was not even a hint that I was imposing. 

At lunch time the guests eat by themselves, separate from the 
community. At supper everyone eats together. After lunch, any¬ 
one who was interested was invited to help rake some newly cut 
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^ass in the orchard. I don’t know if this incorporation of guests 
into the work-life is unusual for Orthodox monasteries (I never 
encountered it on Mt Athos), but it was one of the features which 
appealed to me, as it forms very much a part of our way of life 
at Madonna House. 

The gift shop adjoins the dining room. I lingered there a bit 
to observe how their community meal was conducted. There was 
spiritual reading during the meal (in French, although English is 
the standard language of the monastery). Then I remembered 
Fr Raphael said I could see the rest of the church during lunch, 
as it would be free of workers. 

The walls of the church were totally covered with icons in 
various stages of completion. As I remember, most of the major 
mysteries were there—the Baptism of Christ, the Nativity, the 
Transfiguration, the Dormition of the Virgin. But what I noticed 
most of all was the large and finished gallery of startzi over the 
archway of the rear doors. There was Anthony and Pachomius, 
and the Russians Nil Sorski and Seraphim of Sarov. But right in the 
middle, larger than all the rest, was Silouan himself. 

It was the first time I had seen an icon of him (there was 
also a smaller one in their other chapel). Silouan, I was told, is 
the monastery’s spiritual grandfather: he is Sophrony’s spiritual 
father, and Sophrony is the father of the monastery. Another un¬ 
usual feature was the lettering on the icons: it was in English. 
(On a mural in the dining room the lettering was in 5 languages— 
Greek, Latin, English, Russian, and Hebrew.) 

I walked back outside wondering mostly, of course, how to 
meet Fr Sophrony, Finally, he emerged from the dining room. He 
stopped to talk with the young sister Maria for a few minutes. 
Then slowly he began to make his way down the path towards the 
church. I began walking towards him. He stopped and I introduced 
myself. I quickly discovered that he was very hard of hearing. 

I told him who I was, then immediately mentioned that our 
community had been founded by a woman from Russia. His eyes 
lit up, and he began asking questions. “Was she bom before the 
revolution?” When I said yes, he said, “She must be old, like me!” 
In fact, they were the exact same age, though he was bom in Moscow 
and Catherine in Novgorod. 

By this time we had walked almost to the entrance of the 
church. He said, “Write out for me her name so I can put it in a 
copy of the Silouan book.” I said I certainly would. I was only 
able to exchange a few other words with him after supper that 
evening, but I was satisfied. Nothing like touching real people for 
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deepening your sense of history! Silouan’s words and spirit will 
be much closer to me now. 

Later that afternoon there was a knock on my door. Fr 
Procopius handed me a package, saying that it was from Fr 
Sophrony. I knew what it was. I said thank you, closed the door, 
and opened the package. It was a handsomely bound copy of the 
first Russian edition (Paris, 1952) of the writings of staretz Silouan 
of Mt Athos! On the inside page was the inscription, written in 
beautiful caligraphy: “To Catherine Doherty and the Madonna 
House Community, from the author. Archimandrite Sophrony, 
May 18, 1985.” 

Meeting Fr Sophrony was the high-point of my visit. The 
second high-point was my experience of the community’s daily 
prayer. 

From the beginning there has always been a variety of na¬ 
tionalities in the monastery. Presently there are ten. Because of 
this Fr Sophrony has devised for his community a form of prayer 
which, if not unique among Orthodox monasteries, is certainly 
quite unusual. 

What is this unusual form? For two hours in the morning 
and two hours in the evening, the Jesus Prayer is prayed com¬ 
munally. One person prays it out loud, while the others pray 
silently and interiorly. After 15 or 20 minutes, another person 
takes it up. They did not pray, “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the 
living God, have mercy on me, a sinner,” but “have mercy upon 
us"" or “upon your world.” Sometimes it was simply, “Jesus, mercy.” 
A variety of forms was used. It was a very profound communal 
experience of interceding for the world in the presence of Christ. 

When I went to visit several of our MH prayer houses after 
returning I introduced this prayer form. They were immediately at¬ 
tracted to it. The Jesus Prayer has deep roots in our Christian 
tradition. It’s a prayer anyone can say without elaborate prepara¬ 
tion. People (guests and community members) can come and go 
during its recitation without any disturbance. What’s more, this 
praying of the Jesus Prayer out loud quickly develops a prayer 
consciousness which carries over into daily life. After I left the 
chapel one evening, having prayed with the community for two 
hours, I found the prayer still consciously going on within me for 
most of the night. 

I have mentioned several times the presence of the sisters. 
Their convent is on the same grounds as the other buildings. The 
sisters and monks eat together, pray together, and work together; 
they are involved together in the running of the monastery. This 
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also, I’m sure, is rather unusual, although when I mentioned it 
to one of the fathers, he said that in the Slavic countries today, 
where priests are scarce, it’s becoming more common to have such 
cooperation between the sisters and the fathers. He said that when 
one of the abbas in Greece was told about their arrangement here 
he said, “Well, it’s more in keeping with the gospel, and therefore 
it will be more difficult.” 

I spoke with Fr Procopius, who wasn’t feeling well at the time 
but who graciously spent an hour with me. He was with Sophrony 
in Paris where the latter had gone from Athos to publish Silouan’s 
writings. People who were attracted to Silouan’s spirituality began 
to gather around Sophrony. At the time he was living in a home 
for the aged because he was sick. A large proportion of the men 
and women who came were not Orthodox originally, and this is 
still the situation here. Eight of the nine sisters, and three of the 
six monks, are converts to Orthodoxy. 

There was a move to start a monastery in France, but they 
ran into too many complications. The group came to England in 
1957 where they have been ever since. Fr Procopius added that 
it’s the longest Fr Sophrony has been in any country, but I’m 
not sure if that includes Mt Athos as well. 

Later I met Fr Symeon and told him who Catherine was. 
Yes, he had read Poustinia, and was glad to know we were in 
England. He himself is Swiss, a convert to Orthodoxy, having 
been with Sophrony from the Paris days. He helps translate 
Father’s books from Russian into French. I brought back with me 
Voir Dieu Tel Qu'il Est, Sophrony’s latest book, which Fr Symeon 
translated. 

Sophrony did not start out with some kind of master plan 
for this monastery. Nor do they have such a plan for the future. 
They try to listen to the Spirit day by day. It was precisely this 
freedom which struck me when I learned about their daily prayer. 
The monastic tradition in Orthodoxy prides itself on fidelity to the 
ways of the Fathers. And yet, when circumstances dictated, here 
they did not hesitate to set aside even the divine office and substitute 
the Jesus Prayer. 

The Liturgy took place in their new chapel, the scaffolding 
being covered over with canvas. Besides the community and the 
guests 1 have mentioned, an Anglican bishop was present with a 
group of about fifteen others. 

The liturgy was sung mostly in English by a small schola, in¬ 
cluding one of the fathers. Some Russian and Greek chants were 
also used—and the harmony was beautiful. The whole was simply. 
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prayerfully, and reverently done. Just before Communion the priest 
turned to the guests and said how happy he was that we were 
here, but because we are not yet totally one in our faith, only 
Orthodox Christians were allowed to Communion. He did, how¬ 
ever, invite all present to receive the antidoron (the blessed, un¬ 
consecrated bread) after liturgy. 

St John the Baptist monastery is probably the largest Orthodox 
community in England, certainly one of the most vital. When I was 
on Athos, one of the monks said that as long as the Holy Mountain 
can produce men like Silouan, there is no danger of its decline. 
I would say that as long as England has something like the monas¬ 
tery of St John the Baptist, there is no danger either that Orthodox 
monasticism will die in that ancient land of monks. 

— Robert Wild 
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John B. Dunlop, The Faces of Contemporary Russian 

Nationalism, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 

Press, 1983. xii, 363 pp. $32.50, 

Dunlop’s Faces of Contemporary Russian Nationalism is a 
significant work on an important, albeit neglected, topic of study 
by Western scholars. The author has carefully sifted through hun¬ 
dreds of official and unofficial, obscure, and diverse sources in 
order to present a comprehensive picture of a complex subject. 
It is one requiring considerable stamina, patience, and resourceful¬ 
ness of the investigator. 

The scope of the text is most impressive. Dunlop depicts in 
both a scholarly and readable manner, the major figures, literature, 
and events which constitute the many “faces of contemporary 
Russian nationalism.” The first chapter, for example, discusses 
how and why Lenin, and later Stalin, alternately suppressed and 
orchestrated manifestations of Russian nationalism. Chapter two 
shows the salutary effect Khrushchev’s “de-stalinization” policies 
had on Russian nationalism. Russian writers such as Solzhenitsyn 
and Soloukhin were permitted greater freedom of expression, and 
Russian organizations such as the All-Russian Society for the 
Preservation of Historical and Cultural Monuments (VOOPIK) 
and the Rodina Club as well as Russian publications such as 
Sovetskaia Rossiia and Molodaia gvardiia addressed ethnic Russian 
concerns. Chapter three discusses the activities of voluntary socie¬ 
ties such as VOOPIK as well as efforts by the Soviet press, radio, 
and television to promote the preservation and restoration of his¬ 
torical and cultural monuments. The remaining chapters deal with 
particular Russian demographic and social problems (internal 
migration from village to town, north to south, the falling birth¬ 
rate, sexual license, upsurges in abortions, divorce, alcoholism, and 
crime) and with literary and artistic manifestations, placing special 
emphasis on the role of the “ruralists” (derevenshchiki) and the 
artist Glazunov. Other chapters discuss the potentially explosive 
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situation that exists between ethnic Russian and minority na¬ 
tionalities throughout the Soviet Union, and the tortured history 
of the Russian Orthodox Church during the Soviet era. 

The formidable range of subjects analyzed in Dunlop’s book 
inevitably entails some risks. No scholar can be expected to be 
competent in so many areas. Numerous books, for example, have 
been written on the nationalities problem and the Russian Orthodox 
Church (and other religions) under Soviet rule (see chapters six 
and seven). In addition, Dunlop relies too heavily on samizdat 
and official Soviet sources, which may or may not reflect Russian 
nationalist thought. These may also produce a skewed if not over¬ 
simplified picture. Such, I feel, is the case with the discussion of 
the destruction and preservation of historical and cultural monu¬ 
ments in the RSFSR in chapters two, three, and seven. 

Two samizdat articles entitled ""Poslednii den’ Moskvy” 
(Vestnik russkogo studencheskogo khristianskogo dvizheniia, No. 
Ill [1974], pp. 220-32) and “Sud’ba russkoi stolitsy” {Veche, 
No. 1 [AS 1013], pp. 71-113—my italics), cited at length by 
the author, are an indication of how emotionally charged the 
subject matter is. “Official” and “unofficial” Russian nationalists, 
in the case of Moscow, for example, tend to distort both the 
facts and figures of the destruction of cultural monuments in 
order to emphasize the need to preserve and restore these an¬ 
tiquities. The lack of either a scholarly apparatus or any sort 
of acceptable documentation further weakens their arguments. 
Questions that needed to be addressed by Dunlop, but were not, 
include: What actually constitutes a culture monument? How many 
were there in 1917? How many have survived today? How did 
architectural and historical monuments fare in pre-revolutionary 
days? Are there any discernible trends between the two periods? 
How does modern society balance the preservation of monuments, 
on the one hand, with city planning and progress, on the other? 
Is the poor preservation of pre-revolutionary monuments due only 
to callousness towards cultural heritage, or is it merely indicative 
of the state of most buildings in the Soviet Union? (Dunlop does 
draw attention to the lack of interest in preserving Soviet era 
monuments [p. 77].) How many qualified restorers and funds are 
available to save the thousands of ecclesiastical buildings and com¬ 
plexes, palaces, pavilions, mansions, artists’, musicians’, and 
writers’ homes in the Russian Republic? A Russian Orthodox 
church, lest we forget, requires not only extensive restoration work 
on the exterior, but also highly skilled work on the interior either 
to restore or to paint new frescoes, icons, and iconostases, not to 
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mention work on other religious objects made of brass, gold, 
silver, and wood. In a conversation with an official Soviet restorer, 
I learned that from ten to fifteen years were necessary for the 
training of a competent church restorer. And then, of course, there 
are other problems which plague restoration work: a harsh northern 
climate, industrial pollution, and the unavailability of essential 
building materials. In all fairness to Dunlop, the preceding ques¬ 
tions are difficult to answer, but there are American and Soviet 
scholars who could have supplied the author with materials and 
suggestions to allow him to appraise the situation in Moscow more 
objectively. One of the recent trends, neglected by Dunlop, is the 
following: The eighties are witnessing selective church restoration 
and the cessation of premeditated church destruction in the Soviet 
capital. Kazakov’s late eighteenth-century Church of Metropolitan 
Phillip (ul. Giliarovskogo, 35) and the early active twentieth- 
century mosque (Vypolzov per., 7) in Moscow, for example, were 
both spared the wrecking ball while the giant Indoor Stadium of 
the “Olimpiiskii” Sports Complex sprang up in their midst. 

Despite Dunlop’s painstaking research, three works of para¬ 
mount importance, two of samizdat provenance, the other com¬ 
piled by emigres, escaped the author’s scrutiny. Architecture of 
Russia from Old to Modern, 2 vols. (Japan: Russian Orthodox 
Youth Committee, 1973-74), Razrushennye i oskvernennye khramy 
(Frankfurt: Possev, 1980), and Moskva zlatoglavaia (Paris: YMCA 
Press, 1980) provide a unique photographic record of the evolu¬ 
tion of Orthodox church edifices in the Soviet Union. (See my 
review in St Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly, Vol. 26, No. 1 
[1982], pp. 49-59.) And finally, Dunlop fails to mention the 
potential threat posed to both the environment and cultural monu¬ 
ments by the grandiose scheme to reverse the flow of a dozen 
northerly bound rivers to provide adequate water supplies for the 
Central Asian republics. Millions of acres will eventually be inun¬ 
dated obliterating countless churches in medieval towns and villages 
in the North, “the North that from time immemorial has harbored 
the inestimable patrimony of Russian culture.” (See A. Solzhenitsyn, 
“A Lenten Letter to Pimen Patriarch of All Russia,” Vestnik 
RSKhD, No. 103 [1972], p. 148.) Surely, this disastrous plan, 
under continual discussion, has become a rallying point for Russian 
nationalists of every ilk. (A spate of articles has appeared on this 
subject in Time, the Christian Science Monitor, and the New York 
Times over the last few years.) 

These critical remarks are not intended to detract from the 
overall value of Faces of Contemporary Russian Nationalism, a 
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work destined to become a standard reference tool for years to 
come. Dunlop has convincingly demonstrated that the Russian 
nationalities are not only a force to be reckoned with in Soviet 
politics, but they also exert a major influence on the arts of 
their country. 

^Marshall Winokur 


Nicholas Uspensky, Evening Worship in the Orthodox Church, 

Translated and edited by Paul Lazor, St Vladimir’s Seminary 

Press, Crestwood, New York, 1985: 248 pages. 

Over a century ago Bishop Philaret of Chernigov observed, 
“an explanation of the oflSce that is not founded on historical data 
is, in itself, a false theory and its results are deadly.” Since that 
time much effort has been made to provide foundations based on 
historical and archeological data. Nicholas Uspensky is heir to 
the labor and dedication of Dmitrievsky and others in Russia, 
Georgia and Greece. More recently, major work in this field has 
also been done in the West. 

None the less, Bishop Philaret’s fear of the result of “whim¬ 
sical” explanations based on piety and ignoring history surfaced 
again in 1905 in “The Responses of the Diocesan Bishops....” 
(discussed by J. Shimchik in Orthodox Church Music, No. 2). 
Eighty years later, we face essentially the same problem. This is 
the dilemma: is Orthodoxy to be frozen in the “ancient and color¬ 
ful rites” syndrome, with worship as the museum and where man 
is made for the sabbath, or is worship the source of life in 
Christ for us as Americans entering the 21st Century? How 
shall the sabbath be made for us? The solution must embrace 
worship informed by tradition, in touch with the forms 
that have evolved from apostolic times—and preserve the flexibility 
characteristic of a vine nourished by the Spirit. 

Uspensky has much light to shed on this problem. In his 
historical studies published under the title Evening Worship, he 
gives us a glimpse of continuity and flexibility. He gives us a taste 
of a time when there was more immediacy in the rite performed, 
the prayer it conveyed, and the effect it had on the worshiper. 

In the first section he examines the formation of the eve¬ 
ning office itself. A sub-section is devoted to the main stages in 
this process: beginning with biblical sources and documents from 
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work destined to become a standard reference tool for years to 
come. Dunlop has convincingly demonstrated that the Russian 
nationalities are not only a force to be reckoned with in Soviet 
politics, but they also exert a major influence on the arts of 
their country. 

^Marshall Winokur 
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“an explanation of the oflSce that is not founded on historical data 
is, in itself, a false theory and its results are deadly.” Since that 
time much effort has been made to provide foundations based on 
historical and archeological data. Nicholas Uspensky is heir to 
the labor and dedication of Dmitrievsky and others in Russia, 
Georgia and Greece. More recently, major work in this field has 
also been done in the West. 

None the less, Bishop Philaret’s fear of the result of “whim¬ 
sical” explanations based on piety and ignoring history surfaced 
again in 1905 in “The Responses of the Diocesan Bishops....” 
(discussed by J. Shimchik in Orthodox Church Music, No. 2). 
Eighty years later, we face essentially the same problem. This is 
the dilemma: is Orthodoxy to be frozen in the “ancient and color¬ 
ful rites” syndrome, with worship as the museum and where man 
is made for the sabbath, or is worship the source of life in 
Christ for us as Americans entering the 21st Century? How 
shall the sabbath be made for us? The solution must embrace 
worship informed by tradition, in touch with the forms 
that have evolved from apostolic times—and preserve the flexibility 
characteristic of a vine nourished by the Spirit. 

Uspensky has much light to shed on this problem. In his 
historical studies published under the title Evening Worship, he 
gives us a glimpse of continuity and flexibility. He gives us a taste 
of a time when there was more immediacy in the rite performed, 
the prayer it conveyed, and the effect it had on the worshiper. 

In the first section he examines the formation of the eve¬ 
ning office itself. A sub-section is devoted to the main stages in 
this process: beginning with biblical sources and documents from 
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the early Church, it continues with the fourth century Jerusalem 
vespers as described by the pilgrim Egeria, and follows this with 
the multipication of Palestinian usages from monastic and cathe¬ 
dral sources and the parallel process in Constantinople. He at¬ 
tempts to untangle the interweaving of all these threads in the 
Greek and in the Russian Churches. 

It is clear from Uspensky’s presentation that we now have a 
vespers lacking the more prominent and liturgically effective ele¬ 
ments of the past such as the blessing of the evening light, a 
balance of psalmody and prayer, and the public role of the 
prayers themselves. 

The second section studies the Presanctified Liturgy. He 
begins with an historical survey as in the previous section. His 
discussion of the roots of this “liturgy” in the practice of self- 
communion in the early Church is excellent. He observes, for 
example, that in addition to the sacramental significance of the 
Presanctified, its use “refuted the rationalistic approach to the 
sacrament of the Eucharist held by the Nestorians.” However, in 
the later encounter with Scholastic definitions of the Eucharist, all 
the arguments about the wine used for this service—how, when 
and to what extent it was sanctified—seem academic and even 
whimsical. Ironically, the attachment of Pope Gregory’s name to 
this liturgy was a by-product of these arguments. 

The final section delves into the controversy in more detail. 
Titled “The Collision of Two Theologies,” it should be read in 
light of the new look at the reforms of Peter Moghila by Paul 
Meyendorff in a recent issue of this quarterly (vol. 29, no. 2). 
Uspensky offers fascinating and even humorous background con¬ 
cerning the major attempts to reform liturgical texts in the 17th 
century. He demonstrates how the Nikonian approach, for all its 
good intentions, was a colossal bungle. Uspensky asks, “How was 
it possible for the editors in only one month to study the ‘ancient 
Greek’ Euchologia brought by Arsenii, check them with the cor¬ 
responding old Slavonic books, compile the newly corrected text, 
and produce a fair copy?” What is equally incredible is how this 
monk Arsenii was sent to Athos to collect manuscripts for the 
proposed revision and returned with 498 texts out of which only 
seven were pertinent, and these hardly critical editions. The rest 
were various patristic, monastic, and secular books. The haphazard 
beginning of the project went from bad to worse, so that in frustra¬ 
tion the Council of 1667 was forced to rule: “from now on let 
no one dare to add or take away or alter anything from the 
sacred rite.” 
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If, as Orthodox in America, we have inherited the inability 
to apply methodology in dealing with the language and form of 
our worship, if we take the untouchability of things as they are 
with the mentality of the 1667 Council, a careful study of this 
book might be an antidote. 

The translation from Uspensky’s Russian reads well, but it is 
very dfficult to follow the run-on descriptions of whole offices 
(e.g., pp. 40-42 and pp. 74-78), The shape of a particular service 
is much clearer in the outline method used by Arranz, Taft, and 
other Western scholars. Another problem lies in the author’s use 
of just initial words to cite prayers. Where these are unknown or 
little known to the reader, some other form of identification would 
be helpful. When whole prayers are given they are rendered into 
hieratic English, which is regrettable. 

The only bibliography offered pertains to the glossary. For 
the encouragement of further study, the lack of a bibliography of 
sources is a serious omission. This is especially true when the field 
is so new to students of Orthodox liturgy and where sources, 
especially in Western languages, are so difficult to find. A future 
printing might make use of the comprehensive biobliography found 
in Vol. XLVII-2 (1982) pp. 358-370, of Orienialia Christiana 
Periodica. 

Evening Worship is an important contribution to the all too 
small corpus of material on Orthodox liturgical history available 
in English. It should be read by students, musicians, pastors, 
hierarchs, and anyone else concerned with the health and growth 
of the Church. 

^Brother Stavros 


Jaroslav Pelican, Jesus Through the Centuries. Yale University 

Press, New Haven, 1985. 270 pp. 

The idea of writing a history of the images of Jesus held by 
different cultures and ages is not a new one, but it has seldom 
been attempted by a scholar of the status of Jaroslav Pelikan. 
Pelikan, author of the multi-volume Christian Tradition, has es¬ 
tablished himself as one of the most perceptive modern students 
of the history of Church doctrine; now he has turned his attention 
to the place of Jesus in “the general history of culture.” 
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of just initial words to cite prayers. Where these are unknown or 
little known to the reader, some other form of identification would 
be helpful. When whole prayers are given they are rendered into 
hieratic English, which is regrettable. 

The only bibliography offered pertains to the glossary. For 
the encouragement of further study, the lack of a bibliography of 
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is so new to students of Orthodox liturgy and where sources, 
especially in Western languages, are so difficult to find. A future 
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different cultures and ages is not a new one, but it has seldom 
been attempted by a scholar of the status of Jaroslav Pelikan. 
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tablished himself as one of the most perceptive modern students 
of the history of Church doctrine; now he has turned his attention 
to the place of Jesus in “the general history of culture.” 
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Since Pelikan is dealing with almost two thousand years in 
slightly more than two hundred pages of text, he is forced to be 
brief, limiting himself to only some of the major images of Jesus, 
and dealing with only a few examples in each case. Nevertheless, 
the book is filled throughout with a penetrating insight which 
gives it an importance beyond that of a simple survey. 

As Pelikan points out, the presentation of Jesus which prevails 
in a given era is a key to understanding that era’s sensibility: 
witness the “great moral teacher” of the Enlightenment, or “Jesus 
the liberator” of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But Pelikan 
goes beyond this, and the most interesting parts of his book look at 
the way the attempt to grapple with the figure of Jesus has shaped 
man’s very way of thinking. 

For this compelling, puzzling figure has given rise to a kalei¬ 
doscopic variety of images. No one, it seems, has been able to 
avoid Him, and no one has been able fully to understand Him. 
Even the Gospel images are in many respects almost impossible 
to reconcile. And yet this Jesus of Nazareth continues to fascinate; 
and in their attempts to come to terms with Him, men have been 
forced to think in ways they never did before. 

The concept of Jesus as both perfect God and perfect man, 
for instance—an idea that emerged gradually, but seemingly in¬ 
evitably, over the first centuries of Christian thought—created 
massive upheavals not only in theology, but in anthropology as 
well. It shed new light on the doctrine that man is “in the image 
of God,” and it held out the prospect for a transfigured, Christ- 
like humanity. It led, as well, to the first real introspective thought 
in history, as St Augustine probed his own soul for “footprints of 
the Trinity” and began to examine the roots of human motivation, 
his own darkness simultaneously revealed and made bearable by 
the forgiving light of Christ. 

Similarly, the doctrine of Christ as Logos preserved the 
Greek vision of a rational imiverse while depriving it of fatalism, 
freeing the world from the Greco-Roman terror of Fate and 
Chance; and the iconographic controversy led to the first aesthetic 
of signs, something of vital importance in contemporary thought. 

In his final chapter, Pelikan explores some of the difficulties 
of our own age in understanding the meaning of Jesus and His 
message; the need to preserve a belief in His universal importance 
without rejecting the “elements of light and truth” in other teach¬ 
ings, and without falling into “cultural imperialism”; the need to 
reconcile “the two components of the imperative ... ‘Whoever shall 
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give you a cup of water to drink in my name ... he shall not lose 
his reward.’ ” 

The author also suggests that, in our deeply pained time, we 
may come to a greater emphasis on and understanding of Jesus as 
Healer. This aspect of Christ’s mission, indeed, has often been 
neglected while His role as Teacher has been stressed. Yet in the 
Gospels themselves, it is perhaps as Healer that He appears most 
vividly. (This vision has been preserved more strongly in the 
Orthodox Church; consider, for instance, the theme of healing that 
runs through the Prayers Before Communion.) 

Some may be concerned that this sort of study will lead to 
an indifferent relativism; but in Pelikan’s hands it does not. His 
commitment to “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today and for¬ 
ever,” is clear. What he offers, rather, is an array of images 
reflecting the different aspects of our own minds brought out in 
the enounter with Jesus; as if He were a single crystal breaking a 
ray of light into a multi-colored spectrum. And thus is revealed not 
only the power of the prism, but the beauty of the light. 

^ Sarah Helwig 


Paul Rorem, Biblical and Liturgical Symbols Within the Pseudo- 

Dionysian Synthesis. Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 

Toronto, Ont. 1984. x + 177 pp. 

Without attempting a historical identification of the mysterious 
author of the Corpus Areopagiticum, Paul Rorem’s is a clear and 
synthetic presentation, which compares favorably with much of what 
has been written in the past decades on the cryptic and convoluted 
system of Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Rorem is a Lutheran theologian, particularly concerned with the 
ways Dionysius uses the Bible. However, one of the most original 
contributions of the book—partly continuing the research undertaken 
by Rene Roques (UUnivers dionysien, Paris 1954)—is his conclu¬ 
sion that not only the Bible but also liturgical actions are interpreted 
by Dionysius with exactly the same methodology: “as movement ‘up’ 
from the realm of sense perception to that of the intelligence” (p. 
49). 

Rorem convincingly rejects the hypothesis of Jan Vanneste (Le 
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give you a cup of water to drink in my name ... he shall not lose 
his reward.’ ” 

The author also suggests that, in our deeply pained time, we 
may come to a greater emphasis on and understanding of Jesus as 
Healer. This aspect of Christ’s mission, indeed, has often been 
neglected while His role as Teacher has been stressed. Yet in the 
Gospels themselves, it is perhaps as Healer that He appears most 
vividly. (This vision has been preserved more strongly in the 
Orthodox Church; consider, for instance, the theme of healing that 
runs through the Prayers Before Communion.) 

Some may be concerned that this sort of study will lead to 
an indifferent relativism; but in Pelikan’s hands it does not. His 
commitment to “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today and for¬ 
ever,” is clear. What he offers, rather, is an array of images 
reflecting the different aspects of our own minds brought out in 
the enounter with Jesus; as if He were a single crystal breaking a 
ray of light into a multi-colored spectrum. And thus is revealed not 
only the power of the prism, but the beauty of the light. 

^ Sarah Helwig 
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Without attempting a historical identification of the mysterious 
author of the Corpus Areopagiticum, Paul Rorem’s is a clear and 
synthetic presentation, which compares favorably with much of what 
has been written in the past decades on the cryptic and convoluted 
system of Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Rorem is a Lutheran theologian, particularly concerned with the 
ways Dionysius uses the Bible. However, one of the most original 
contributions of the book—partly continuing the research undertaken 
by Rene Roques (UUnivers dionysien, Paris 1954)—is his conclu¬ 
sion that not only the Bible but also liturgical actions are interpreted 
by Dionysius with exactly the same methodology: “as movement ‘up’ 
from the realm of sense perception to that of the intelligence” (p. 
49). 

Rorem convincingly rejects the hypothesis of Jan Vanneste (Le 
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Mysthe de Dieu, Brussels 1959) according to which the Dionysian 
Corpus lacks logical unity and consistency, that the two books on 
Hierarchies (“On the celestial hierarchy” and “On the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy”), with their description of created mediations between 
God and the human mind, represent a “different Dionysius” from 
the author of the Divine Names and Mystical Theology, where the 
accessibility and inaccessibility of God are approached directly. The 
Mystical Theology is, indeed, “a methodological parenthesis which 
surveys the entire corpus and enterprise” (p. 130). I may add, 
following the intuition of Vladimir Lossky, that the affirmation of 
an absolute divine transcendence, found in that treatise, is the single 
element which distinguishes the philosophy of Dionysius from the 
Neoplatonists. Perhaps this point even reveals the ultimate intention 
of the author: to show that the great movement of divine procession 
downwards, towards multiplicity and symbolic—biblical or liturgical 
—revelations, and the “uplifting” of the mind, to which those who 
contemplate those symbols are called, is a legitimate way of con¬ 
ceiving the Christian faith, although it is practically indistinguish¬ 
able (except in the doctrine of the transcendence of God) from that 
of lamblichus and other Neoplatonists. 

Rorem avoids passing direct doctrinal judgment on Dionysian 
thought. This reserve adds to the sobriety and conciseness of his 
book. But, implicitly, he clearly raises the issue whether the Diony¬ 
sian vision, which reduces God-man relations to an epistemological 
problem [God “descends” and multiplies Himself to become accessi¬ 
ble to a “divided” human mind, and the latter, by interpreting 
symbols, receives “the single true, pure and coherent knowledge” 
(p. dl)*}, is compatible with biblical and patristic thought. 

The book contains innumerable references illustrating the in¬ 
fluence of the Corpus upon medieval and particularly Byzantine 
liturgy, although Dionysius never quotes liturgical texts directly (the 
author was maintaining the fiction of being a writer of the first 
century). Do we often think of the fact that the celebrant, silently 
leaving the sanctuary for censing the entire church before a service, 
and returning there, symbolizes the divine “processing” and “re¬ 
turn?” Appearing precisely at a time when the crowds of Christian 
cities had begun “contemplating” the liturgy rather than participating 
in it, the Dionysian Corpus would sanction this attitude with its 
purported apostolic authority, leaving to the great Byzantine theo¬ 
logians, beginning with St Maximus, the task of restoring to the 
liturgy its “commemorative” and “eschatological” dimensions, irre¬ 
ducible to Neoplatonic symbolism. 


— John Meyendorfi 
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